











for the first time... 


a new AMA magazine 
especially for your supervisors— 


SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT 


To meet the urgent need for more effective super- 
vision in business and industry, the American Manage- 
ment Association is publishing a new monthly magazine 
designed specifically for supervisors. 


@ Through Supervisory MANAGEMENT, AMA will direct the full force of its un- 
paralleled management information resources at the most important work unit in 
any company—the supervisors—the force that makes the wheels go round in both 
the plant and the office. 


@ Into Supervisory MANAGEMENT will go the know-how acquired by AMA during 
82 years of management education. SupERvisony MANAGEMENT also has the advan- 
tage of AMA’s other unique resources: the advice of the outstanding men in the 


field of management and the cooperation of the most progressively managed firms 
in America. 


@ Every month in Supervisory MaNacEMENT 60-70 pages of can’t-be-missed in- 
formation will be pipelined directly to the supervisor. Articles are by men who have 
down-to-earth experience in industry and business—men who have first-hand knowl- 
edge of the problems supervisors face and who know how to solve them. 


@ Another plus: AMA staff-written articles developed by on-the-spot investigations 
into plants offices to find out the how’s and why’s of effective supervision. 


@ In reading Supervisory MANAGEMENT, the supervisor will get the kind of infor- 
mation he can use on the job. There will also be articles that broaden his view of 
what the job of management really is—he’ll gain a better understanding of how his 
job fits into over-all company operations. 


To speed the development of your supervisory force, to 
assure your supervisors of their management status, add 
their names to SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT’s growing 
subscription list. 


Write to: Subscription Department, 


SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
1515 Broadway, Times Square 
New York 36, New York 
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... Strictly personnel 


Personnel Management 
And the Fourth Dimension 


TIME IS THE personnel man’s most ex- 
pensive stock in trade. Seventy per 
cent of his departmental budget goes 
into salaries, according to a survey re- 
ported in this issue.! 

But time is not only expensive, it 
is also elusive. Hours slip by; a man 
clutches his head at quitting time and 
asks, “What happened to my day?” 

The problem is seldom that of put- 
ting in adequate hours, of delivering 
the body punctually behind the desk. 
The personnel manager may work 
days, nights, and weekends, meet 
countless emergencies, yet remain 
haunted by the sense that his time has 
been wasted on trivialities and that 
the important jobs have been left un- 
done. 

How personnel managers spend their 
time is discussed this month in an 
article by James W. Tower.? He sug- 
gests how a manager can analyze his 
working day, what steps he can take 
to cut down waste and meaningless 
routine, how he can reserve the time 
necessary for improvement and in- 
novation. One step is to set up a 
definite program of work to be accom- 
plished in the months ahead. Another 
is to prepare more effectively for 
meetings and conferences. In other 
words, save time by taking time out 
for planning. 

But waste is not the only time prob- 


“Industrial Relations Budgets—1955,” p. 186. 
2“The Personnel Man’s Crowded Desk,” p. 196. 


lem plaguing the personnel depart- 
ment. Another distortion, forcefully 
pointed out in this issue,? is poor tim- 
ing. There are no “right moments” to 
do the wrong thing in personnel, but 
there are most assuredly wrong mo- 
ments to do the right thing. 

A union announces an organizing 
drive in a New England plant. The 
very next day management puts 
through a pay increase. Though the 
raise may have been planned for 
weeks, it looks to employees like a di- 
rect result of union pressure; there- 
fore the union, not the company, gets 
the credit. 

Another firm “raises its sights” to 
a slick-paper, four-color house organ 
right after refusing a five-cents-an- 
hour pay increase, then wonders why 
the plant is littered with discarded 
copies of the beautiful new magazine. 

Employee morale is affected not 
merely by direct management-employee 
dealings but by public moves of the 
company as well: introduction of a 
new product; choice of a TV program; 
a political speech by the company 
president. Each such move may en- 
hance, or detract from, the value of 
some personnel move: one would hesi- 
tate, for example, to offer stock to em- 
ployees at reduced rates the week after 
the company had skipped a dividend. 

The personnel manager can’t con- 
trol the major activities of his com- 
pany, but he can keep himself in- 
formed. A day spent in obtaining ad- 


*“Timing: The ‘X Factor’ in Personnel Man- 
agement,” p. 204. 





vance information and in planning and 
coordinating personnel activities may 
do more for morale than weeks of 
meeting unnecessary emergencies. 

What this adds up to is a plea to 
the industrial relations executive for 
a planned approach to the problems 
of time and timing. Considerable ef- 
fort is devoted to the improvement of 
materials handling and to the time- 
and-motion study of factory work. 
Perhaps some systematic study should 
be started of the productive use of 
that most precious commodity, execu- 
tive time. 


The Foreman and His Job: 
An AMA Survey 


THOUGH FOREMEN, by and large, are 
satisfied with their jobs and the co- 
operation they receive from their im- 
mediate superiors and top manage- 
ment generally, there’s still room for 
improvement in some important areas, 
according to a recent survey by the 
AMA Supervisory Development Serv- 
ice. 

For example, nearly one-fifth of the 
156 first-line supervisors surveyed 
stated that they did not know what 
their opportunities for promotion 
were; nearly one-third did not know 
how top management felt about their 
job duties; and more than one-quarter 
reported that they had never had a 
formal interview with their immediate 
superiors about their over-all job per- 
formance. 

Asked to list any factors that in- 
terfered with their ability to get the 
job done, the respondents spelled out 
a number of complaints, ranging from 
uneven flow of materials into the de- 
partment (“I feel I do too much work 
as far as getting parts to do a good 
job of supervision,” one foreman 
wrote) to lack of communication on 
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company policy and changes in meth- 
ods and procedures. 

In general, however, the foremen 
seemed satisfied with management’s 
communications, training programs, 
and appreciation of their efforts, 
though 40 per cent felt that they could 
do with “a little more” authority. Since 
the sample was restricted to companies 
with existing supervisory development 
programs it is possible, of course, that 
it represented a higher percentage of 
“satisfied” employees than the average. 
On the other hand, the results would 
seem to indicate that companies with 
such programs tend to have a sizable 
number of well-adjusted supervisors 
and that even those who aren’t entirely 
contented are quite clear in their own 
minds about the things they dislike. 

Providing a centralized source of 
information on supervisory develop- 
ment based on continuous research, 
the publications of the Supervisory De- 
velopment Service are restricted to 
subscribers. They are not available 
to libraries, consultants, or associa- 
tions. Subscription details may be ob- 
tained from AMA Supervisory Devel- 
opment Service, 1515 Broadway, Times 
Square, New York 36, N. Y. 


Face to Face 


COMMUNICATION is perhaps the highest 
and certainly the most productive skill 
of management. Unfortunately, it is 
also the least understood. 

True, special devices and techniques 
abound; communications consultants 
flourish; employees are inundated by 
a tidal wave of printed matter, on 
every subject from business to bee- 
keeping. But, though much of this 
frenzied activity is helpful, in our pre- 
occupation with media we are prone 
to slight the basic problem: improving 
face-to-face communications between 
the employee and the supervisor. 
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Piling on gimmicks while neglecting 
this primary situation, where nine- 
tenths of industrial communications 
take place, is like filling a new house 
with electrical appliances but failing 
to run a wire to the power line. 

There are reasons for this neglect. 
Face-to-face communication is not sim- 
ple. It is as complex and as varied as 
the human beings who take part in 
it. The personnel job would certainly 
be easier (though less interesting) if 
one could achieve communications ob- 
jectives by pulling a switch, intoning 
an incantation, or sprinkling “happy 
dust” around the machinery. This 
pleasing extension of automation has 
not, however, been achieved, and the 
signs are that it never will be. As 
business gets bigger, as greater and 
greater distances separate top man- 
agement from rank and file, communi- 
cations become both more complex and 
more difficult. In large business or 
small, face-to-face communications re- 
main an art rather than a formula— 
and an art which must be mastered in- 
creasingly by supervisors in the front 
line. 

Good communication is not a gadget 
to be manipulated during “Be kind to 
employees week” but an indispensable 
key to increased and improved produc- 
tion, Frank E. Fischer, director of 
the AMA Management Course, says in 
his introduction to a new AMA hand- 
book* on face-to-face communications. 
He cites increasing evidence from in- 
dustrial studies that the foremen who 
consistently produce best are also the 
best communicators. Productivity, Mr. 
Fischer explains, “depends more and 
more on effective teamwork—on a 
sense of participation shared by all 
who work for the company. This sense 
of participation arises first and fore- 


"Effective Communication on the Job: A Guide 
to Employee Communication for Supervisors and 


Executives. (Ready in ; for full an- 
nouncement see inside back cover.) 
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most in on-the-job dealings between an 
individual and his direct superiors.” 

Most supervisors and executives, he 
believes, regardless of present compe- 
tence or of natural endowment, can 
improve themselves as communicators. 

The handbook, designed as an aid 
“for all who supervise others,” has 
been prepared in response to needs ex- 
pressed by managers of all ranks par- 
ticipating in AMA _ conferences, 
courses, and round tables. It provides 
practical guidance on every aspect of 
interpersonal communication, includ- 
ing: giving orders that get results; 
handling grievances; making rumors 
work for you; counseling on job per- 
formance; reporting to upper man- 
agement. 


Why Workers Strike 


THOUGH STRIKES invariably make 
news, the causes behind them follow 
a well-defined and fairly predictable 
pattern. Over the past 10 years, the 
same types of issues have accounted 
for a more or less consistent proportion 
of strike idleness, a Bureau of Labor 
Statistics study of 1954 work stop- 
pages points out. 

Of the 3,468 strikes and lockouts 
that occurred in 1954, 53.4 per cent 
arose out of disputes over wages, 
hours, and supplementary benefits, 
either alone or in combination with 
issues involving union status. These 
two groups of issues accounted for 
58.8 per cent of all striking workers 
and just over 80 per cent of all strike 
idleness. In the years since 1945, the 
proportions of strike idleness attribut- 
able to the same issues have ranged 
from 70 to about 95 per cent. 

Twelve of the year’s 18 largest 
strikes arose primarily out of disputes 
over wages, hours, and/or supplemen- 
tary benefits, and in general most of 
the stoppages in this category repre- 











sented efforts to improve rates of pay 
and related benefits. Union status alone 
was the major issue in about 12 per 
cent of all strikes, accounting for just 
under 3 per cent of striking workers 
and strike idleness. Though there were 
no large strikes in this category, sev- 
eral lengthy smaller ones occurred. 

Second only to wages and related 
benefits as strike causes were disputes 
over day-to-day working conditions, 
such as workloads, job security, and 
shop conditions and. policies, together 
with protests against court injunctions 
or administrative actions of govern- 
ment agencies. These disputes gave 
rise to 24 per cent of all strikes, in- 
volved about 30 per cent of all strik- 
ing workers, and accounted for about 
14 per cent of total strike idleness in 
1954, 

In recent years, strikes over inter- 
union or intra-union matters have ac- 
counted for a relatively small propor- 
tion of total strike activity, and no 
significant departure from this trend 
was visible in 1954, the BLS study 
shows. Strikes in this category ac- 
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counted for 7 per cent of the total and 
9 per cent of all striking workers, but 
only 2 per cent of all strike idleness. 
However, though there were fewer of 
these strikes and less idleness than in 
any postwar year except 1949 and 
1950, they involved more workers than 
in most recent years. 





e DESPITE THE SLOWDOWN which 
affected most branches of business in 
1954, year-end figures show that pay- 
checks continued to get bigger. Ac- 
cording to figures recently compiled 
by the Commerce Department’s Office 
of Business Economics, the gain in 
annual earnings of full-time employees 
in all private concerns from 1952 to 
1954 averaged $269—an increase of 8 
per cent. 


e AMA PERSONNEL CONFERENCE: 
The Midwinter Personnel Conference of 
the American Management Association 
will be held on Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday, February 15-17 inclusive, 
at the Palmer House, Chicago. 





York 36, N. Y. 





AMA Moves Its HEApQuarTERs 


To provide additional space for its rapidly expanding activities, AMA 
moved its administrative headquarters to the Sheraton-Astor Hotel, 
Times Square, New York City, on November 1. Other AMA depart- 
ments at present housed at 300 West 48rd Street, including the editorial 
offices, will be transferred to the new quarters by February 1. 

Editorial contributions and all other mail should now be sent to the 
Association’s new official address, 1515 Broadway, Times Square, New 

















. . . Personnel executives are naturally interested 
in comparing their own departmental costs and 
staff requirements with those of other organiza- 
tions. Some significant and valuable yardsticks 
are to be found in this report on the latest of the 
University of Minnesota's annual surveys of ex- 
penditures on major staff functions. 


Industrial Relations Budgets—1955 


DALE YODER and ROBERTA J. NELSON 


Industrial Relations Center 
University of Minnesota 


FOLLOWING THE PATTERN of consumer 
prices, indexes of “dollars per em- 
ployee” expenditures for personnel 
and labor relations programs leveled 
off in 1955. This year’s average is 
$71.47 per employee, as compared 
with $69.34 in 1954, $61.26 in 1953 
and $48.59 in 1952. 

These figures describe the average 
amounts, per employee, spent by firms 
in eight major industry groups for 
their staff activities in the employee 
relations field. Individual firm reports 
show a wide range in these costs, from 
$5.68 to $311.85 per employee, mainly 
because their programs cover differ- 
ing combinations of staff activities or 
functions. 

Over the four-year period during 
which the University of Minnesota In- 
dustrial Relations Center has carried 
on these nationwide budget studies, 
the over-all or general personnel ratio 
—the number of employee relations 
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staff members per hundred employees 
—has increased. This year’s study in- 
dicates an average (median) ratio of 
0.81, which is the same as last year. 

Both budgets and ratios for the in- 
dividual firms and agencies included in 
the study are influenced by the range 
of activities assigned to the employee 
relations staff. To facilitate compari- 
son of the reported averages with 
individual firms, average costs per em- 
ployee have been calculated for each 
major function. Functional personnel 
ratios facilitate similar comparisons 
with individual firms. 


The 1955 Sample 


Data for the 1955 report represent 
complete budget details from 151 firms. 
A further 36 firms provided summaries 
of total expenditures for employee 
relations staff activities but were un- 
able to supply all the detail required 
for a complete functional breakdown 
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of these figures. Many more supplied 
partial data. The willingness to co- 
operate indicates both an increased 
use of “functional” budgets and a 
growing awareness of the necessity for 
them. The many mail and telephone 
requests for budget data further point 
up this trend. 


The 151 firms with complete reports 
include 93 in manufacturing, 12 in 
trade, 13 in banking, finance and in- 
surance, 5 in transportation, 7 in other 
public utilities, 6 government agencies, 
and 15 that are classified as miscel- 
laneous. Because less than five returns 
were received from construction firms 
this year, they have been included in 
the miscellaneous group. Of the re- 
porting firms, 59 have less than 1,000 
employees; 29 have from 1,000 to 
2,000; 18 have from 2,000 to 3,000; 
13 have from 3,000 to 4,000; 13 have 
from 4,000 to 5,000; 13 have from 
5,000 to 10,000, and 6 have 10,000 or 
more employees. The average number 
of employees per reporting firm is 
2,790, as compared with last year’s 
average of 2,833. Approximately one- 
third of the returns report only on a 
single division or plant in a multi- 
plant business organization. 

In general, this year’s sample is 
similar to those of our earlier studies 
in the proportions of various industry 
groups, sizes of firms, numbers of 
multiplant reports and the geographic 
location of respondents. Year-to-year 
comparisons appear appropriate and 
significant.’ 





1 For details of earlier reports see Dale Yoder 
and Lenore N. Wilson, ‘“‘Employment Relations 
Functions and Budgets,” Prrsonnet, Novem- 
ber, 1952, pp. 218-226; “How Much Do Per- 
sonnel Activities Cost?,”’ ibid., September, 1953, 
pp. 73-78; and “How Much Do Personnel Ac- 
tivities Cost: The 1954 Budget Study,” sbid., 
November, 1954, pp. 190-198, 
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Detailed activity and budget data 
are secured by questionnaire. The 
face sheet provides for identification 
of the major industry group, the title 
of the reporter, and total employment 
of the firm, agency, or division. In- 
structions for completing the schedule, 
and the schedule itself, are shown in 
Figure 1. 


Detail by Function or Activity 


Proportions of firms and agencies 
that assign to the staff each of the 14 
major functions or activities listed in 
the questionnaire schedule are shown 
in Figure 2. It will be seen that, in 
almost all firms, employee-relations 
staff time is devoted to general ad- 
ministration of the staff department, 
job analysis, recruitment and selection, 
the administration of employee bene- 
fits and services (including communi- 
cations), and the maintenance of rec- 
ords and reports. In most firms, the 
same staff division is responsible for 
wage and salary administration, pro- 
motions, transfers and terminations 
and the planning of policy, programs, 
and organization. Only about three- 
fourths of the respondents, however, 
have responsibility for training, per- 
sonnel rating, labor relations, audit 
and review, and employee relations 
research. The pattern of these assign- 
ments compares closely with 1954. 

Variations in assignments among 
the reporting firms are reflected in 
both budgets and personnel ratios. For 
example, in firms in which labor rela- 
tions activities—contract negotiation 
and administration—are carried on by 
persons other than members of the 
employee relations division, both ex- 
penditures and personnel ratios re- 
flect this omission. Similarly, for the 
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INSTRUCTIONS 


Thirteen major activities are described on the next page. Allocate staff 
time, salaries, and administrative costs of your department to each 
of the activities your department performs. In the first column indi- 
cate the distribution of staff time among activities. In column two, 
allocate salary expenses, and in column three, administrative expenses 
for 1954. If your department does not perform some of the activities 
please write in “not performed.” In the fifth column indicate the 
non-controllable expenses charged to your department. 


If you cannot state exact figures, estimates will be useful. If you cannot 
allocate expenses to the various activities, indicate your total ex- 
penses in the appropriate columns. Your cooperation in giving us 
the most accurate information available will make the results of this 
survey more meaningful and useful. 


Column 1. Indicate the number of staff personnel (including your- 
self) assigned to each of the activities for which your department 
has responsibility. For example: if one full-time person spends 
all of his time and another full-time person spends half of his 
time on wage and salary administration (activity 10) put 1.5 
in Column 1 opposite this activity. Include the fractions for any 
part-time staff members. Time budgets may be a basis for 
determining these allocations. 

Column 2. Allocate the year’s salaries of staff members to the ac- 
tivities they performed. Include all or portions of the salaries of 
the personnel listed in Column 1. Be sure that for every entry in 
Column 1 there is an entry in Column 2. 

Column 3. Allocate the year’s operating or administrative expenses 
(exclusive of salaries) charged to your department. Types of 
expenses to be included in this column are: travel, telephone, 
drafting services, tests, printing, training materials, periodicals, 
professional library, consulting fees, advertising costs, infirmary 
supplies, safety clothing, entertainment, etc. 

Column 4. Total the amounts in Columns 2 and 3. 


Column 5. Uncontrollable trust or transfer charges should be item- 
ized in this column. These charges are for items which are beyond 
the department’s control but which are included in your budget. 
Examples are: wages paid employees for training time, time spent 
in negotiation, grievance settlement, safety or security training; 
cafeteria subsidy; wages of plant guards, janitors, etc.; pensions; 
premiums for group insurance, hospitalization; employees’ holiday 
and vacation pay; contributions and gifts; non-professional as- 
sociation dues; library for other departments. 











FIGURE | 
BupGET-REPORTING SCHEDULE: INSTRUCTIONS 
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. Departmental administration: administrative direction of the per- 
sonnel and labor relations program. 








me ee 


2. Planning: policies and practices; developi 3 revish 
in organization. 








3. Staffing: job anatysis (may include time and motion study); recruit- 
ment; selection and placement. 





4. Training: all types. 





5. Promotion and transfer: termination, severance pay, exit inter- 
views. 





6. Personnel evatustions of 
eo rating: periodic employee performance 





7. Labor relations: collective bargaining, negotiation, contract ad- 
ministration, and handling grievances. 





0 re ee re Oe ee oa eee 
(publications, suggestion systems, bulletin boards, conferences, 
Cale SE ee CE ok reane 
assistance; pensions, insurance, recreation, hospitalization, sick 
leave, unemployment compensation, etc. 





9. Health and safety: safety programs, physical examinations, nurs- 
ing services. 





10. Wage and salary administration: wage surveys, payroll manage- 
ment, etc. 





11. Records and reports: records for all activities, reports on work of 
the division. 





12. Audit and review: evaluation of current policies, programs and 
practices. 





13. Research: studies of current policy and practice; participation in 
research studies. 








14. Overhead and miscellaneous (all other expenses). 


























FIGURE | (Continued) 
BuDGET-REPORTING SCHEDULE 














Administration of staff departaent 
Planning of policy, program, organization 
Staffing: job analysis, recruitment, selection 
Training: ell types 
Promotion, transfer, termination 
Personnel rating 
Labor relations 
‘Guisaametas 
Health and safety 
Wage and salary administration 
+ Records and reports 
Audit and review 


Research 


Overhead and miscellaneous 
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FIGURE 2 


Functions ASSIGNED TO EMPLOYEE RELATIONS STAFF 








26 per cent of all reporting firms 
whose employee relations staff mem- 
bers have no responsibility for audit 
and review, both ratios and budgets of 
the reporting division can be lower 
than those of other firms which in- 
clude these activities among assign- 
ments to the staff. 

Figure 2 should clearly indicate that 
over-all average ratios and budgets 
provide only a crude yardstick for 
comparisons. Averages for each func- 
tion are much more useful. To com- 
pare your own company budget with 


the reported figures, the functional or 
activity budgets for the activities as- 
signed to your staff should be added. 
Similarly, your personnel ratio should 
be compared with a total ratio cal- 
culated as the sum of the functional 
ratios for functions performed by your 
staff. 


Over-all Ratios 


Returns are analyzed to find the 
total or over-all personnel ratios and 
the proportions of total staff time used 
for each of the major functions. The 


100 


(98) 
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questions to which answers are sought 
may be outlined as follows: 


1. What is the over-all average 
(median) personnel ratio in the 
reporting firms? 

2. Are there important differences 
among industry groups or firms 
of various sizes? 

3. What median ratios can be de- 
scribed for each major func- 
tion or activity and how typical 
are these measures? 


4. Are there important differences 
in these ratios among the vari- 
ous industries and sizes of 
firms? 

As has been said, the over-all 
median personnel ratio of the report- 
ing firms is 0.81. This is somewhat 
reassuring with respect to the repre- 
sentative character of the sample, for 
it corresponds closely with that re- 
ported by approximately 1,000 firms 
in our annual study of personnel 
ratios and salaries. In that study, 
which reported on personnel ratios as 
of January, 1955, the over-all median 
was found to be 0.80.2 A similar pat- 
tern of industry ratios appears in both 
studies, with manufacturing and mis- 
cellaneous industries close to the gen- 
eral average, banking, finance, and 
insurance high, and public utilities 
and communications low. 

Figure 3 shows median personnel 
ratios for each of the 14 functions or 
activities. The figure also indicates 
the interquartile range of these func- 
tional ratios. In other words, it shows 
the range within which one-half of all 
returns fall. For some activities— 





2 Dale Yoder and Mona L. Walz, “Salaries and 
Ratios in Industrial Relations: 1955,” Perr- 
SONNEL, July, 1955, pp. 6-15. 
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notably planning, personnel rating, 
audit and review, and research—the 
range of reported ratios is compara- 
tively narrow. For some others— 
notably staffing, employee benefits and 
services, health and safety, and rec- 
ords and reports—ranges are much 
wider. Median functional ratios in- 
dicate that the most time-consuming 
functions are health and safety, em- 
ployee benefits and services, staffing, 
and records and reports. 

No clear pattern of industry differ- 
ences appears in these functional 
ratios. Neither do these measures vary 
consistently with the numbers of em- 
ployees in reporting firms and agen- 
cies. On the other hand, industry dif- 
ferences in total ratios are evident, 
with the banking, finance, and insur- 
ance group having the highest average 
(1.0), and public utilities and com- 
munications the lowest (0.69). This 
checks closely with the results of the 
survey of salaries and ratios made in 
January, 1955, in which banking, 
finance, and insurance showed an 
over-all ratio of 1.2, and public utili- 
ties and communications a ratio of 


0.64. 


Dollar Costs by Functions 

Data with respect to expenditures 
have been analyzed to provide answers 
to the following questions: 

1. For the average reporting firm, 
what are the total costs of em- 
ployee-relations staff activities? 

2. How do these costs compare 
with those reported in each of 
the preceding years for which 
comparable surveys have been 
undertaken? 

3. Are there notable differences in 
over-all average costs among 
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FIGURE 3 
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firms of various sizes and in- 
dustry groups? 

How are these costs divided 
among the various activities? 

. How are budgets divided among 
salaries and other costs? 

. To what extent are staff di- 
visions handling funds—which 
may be included in their budgets 
—over which they have no con- 
trol? 


As noted, total expenditures per em- 
ployee for the employee relations pro- 
gram in 1955 average $71.47. This 
level indicates only a small increase 


from last year’s total of $69.34. This 
year’s average represents an increase 
of approximately 47 per cent in the 
four-year period for which compar- 
able data are available, but the most 
of that increase was reported in the 
first three of these years. 

Over-all average (mean) budgets in- 
dicate a broad range among the sev- 
eral industry groups. Government is 
lowest, with an average of $34.68 per 
employee. Transportation, with $45.03, 
is next, followed by trade, $55.97, 
manufacturing, $69.79, other public 
utilities, $72.35, banking, finance and 
insurance, $77.85, and the miscel- 
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laneous group, $118.77. (The small 
sample in this group includes the five 
highest-cost firms in the study.) 

The distribution of expenditures 
among major functions in 1955 is 
shown in Figure 4, which compares 
them with the pattern of earlier years. 
Most expensive among the functions is 
that of maintaining health and safety 
programs. The second most costly 
function is staffing. Administration of 
employee benefits and services is third. 

Figure 4, by comparing average 
dollar costs per employee of each 
function for the four years, suggests 
the most important changes in pattern 
in this period. Detailed data, for ex- 
ample, indicate that average expendi- 
tures for the evaiuation of the em- 
ployee relations program (audit and 
review) have increased almost three- 
fold during the four years studied. 
Expenditures for the following func- 
tions have more than doubled: admin- 
istration, personnel rating, wage and 
salary administration, records and re- 
ports, and overhead and miscellane- 
ous. Throughout the period, health 
and safety programs, employee bene- 
fits and services, and staffing have 
maintained their positions as the three 
most costly functions. 

A detailed schedule of functional 
costs by major industry groups in 
1955 is given in Table I. Only three 
comments on these figures appear nec- 
essary. First, it should be noted that 
most of the detailed functional costs 
show marked inter-industry differ- 
ences. Second, readers should bear in 
mind the small samples in some of the 
industry groups. Third, the table lists 
median costs for each function. As 
medians, they cannot be added to pro- 
vide the same dollar total as that 
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derived by averaging total dollar costs 
per employee, i.e., dividing the total 
dollar costs by the total number of 
employees. 

Functional costs have been care- 
fully studied with the aim of finding 
possible relationships to the numbers 
of employees in each reporting firm. 
However, the detailed data are not re- 
ported, because the analysis disclosed 
nothing in the nature of consistent 
patterns based on size. 

Salaries represent about 70 per cent 
of costs for the program as a whole. 
This ratio is highest in promotion, 
transfer and termination, planning, 
wage and salary administration, and 
rating. It is lowest in the overhead 
and miscellaneous category and in the 
administration of employee benefits 
and services. The range is not broad, 
however, extending only from 64 to 
84 per cent of total expenditures for 
each of the various functions. 

As noted in last year’s survey, staff 
divisions act as custodians and trans- 
fer agents for rather large sums. They 
pay for insurance, training, and many 
other “personnel” costs, without 
exerting control over these expendi- 
tures. In many cases, the amounts 
are included in departmental budgets 
and may appear, without critical re- 
view, as staff costs of directing and 
administering employee relations pro- 
grams. The average amount per em- 
ployee held in such trust or transfer 
accounts is $155.33, as compared with 
$151.35 last year. Amounts are lar- 
gest in the miscellaneous industry 
group (average, $162.40), and small- 
est in government ($5.10). In manu- 
facturing, the largest industry group 
reporting, the average per capita trust 
charge is $117.51 in 1955, as com- 
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pared with $121.54 in 1954. Transfer 
funds range from $.83 to $930.52 per 
employee in manufacturing firms. The 
highest amount per employee reported 
by an individual firm is $1,335.44. 
Transfer funds are largely com- 
posed of amounts accumulated for em- 
ployee benefits and services, health 
and safety, labor relations, and train- 
ing. A sharp increase in amounts held 
in the overhead and miscellaneous 
category is evident this year ($13.33 
as compared with $2.50 in 1954). 
This may indicate that more com- 


panies are adopting the general prac- 
tice of allocating overhead costs. 

The 1955 budget study indicates (1) 
that firms and agencies are doing a 
better job of functional budgeting for 
employee relations and (2) that more 
firms have adopted the practice. In- 
quiries about the development of func- 
tional budgets as well as comments 
accompanying returned schedules il- 
lustrate the numerous values to be 
gained by functional budgeting.* 

* For a summary of these values, see Dale Yoder, 
“Building a Functional Personnel Budget,” Tue 


MANAGEMENT Review, September, 1953, pp. 
504-513. 








... Finding the time to tackle not only the imme- 
diate responsibilities of the personnel job but 
also its longer-term objectives is a problem that 
few personnel executives have ever solved to 
their complete satisfaction. For a start, the author 
suggests, the personnel man may find it profit- 
able to take a closer look at how his day is 
actually spent. 


The Personnel Man’s Crowded Desk 


JAMES W. TOWER 


Industrial Relations Counselors Service, Inc. 


OF ALL THE MANY OBSTACLES that 
contribute to the frustrations, occupa- 
tional diseases, and limited achieve- 
ment that characterize some industrial 
relations executives, at least one is 
primarily under the control of the 
individual. This is the difficulty, in 
24 hours per day, of getting through 
the multitude of unpredictable crises 
and pressures that are the fabric of 
his job. The problem, in essence, is 
effective utilization of time. It is evi- 
denced usually in his contacts (or lack 
of contacts) with his boss, often in 
his contacts with subordinates and 
line supervisors, and always in his 
crowded desk and the overloaded 
brief case that goes home with him. 
In some instances, further evidence is 
found in the tendency of the per- 
sonnel man to gallop off in all direc- 
tions at once, without ever quite com- 
pleting any of the “new programs” 
that are always “in the works.” 

The problem of effectively using 
the personnel man’s time raises the 
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question, “Effective for what?”— 
which, of course, relates to the ob- 
jectives of his job and his depart- 
ment. There are the conventional and 
vague—but nonetheless applicable— 
phrases about conserving the unique 
human assets of the organization, 
about providing advisory and con- 
sultative assistance to the operating 
departments, and about being manage- 
ment’s chief adviser on all matters 
affecting relationships between the 
corporation and its employees. But, 
wholly apart from these, the focus 
and objectives of any personnel man’s 
activity, for any given period, can 
and should be specifically spelled out 
and generally agreed to. 


"As Soon As | Can Get to It" 


The typical personnel executive, at 
any given moment, usually has more 
irons in the fire and more projects in 
a half-completed form than he cares 
to admit. It is unfortunate that too 
many of these projects are either 
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never completed at all or rushed 
through on a forced-draft basis in an 
atmosphere of crisis. Contrarily, some 
personnel men seem to spend the 
greater part of their time on routine 
chores without any established pro- 
gram for the review and improve- 
ment of existing procedure or the 
broad reaches of the activities for 
which they have nominal responsibili- 
ty. We are all guilty of laziness; 
hence we tend, when we have a spare 
moment, to devote that time to the 
easy routines of answering letters, 
reviewing proposed salary adjust- 
ments, and writing the minutes of 
last week’s safety meeting. 

There is, however, no organization 
where there is not opportunity—and 
often a real need—for the evaluation, 
revision, and clarification of existing 
practice or the introduction of new 
and better ways of doing things. It 
is desirable for oneself, and for one’s 
subordinates and superior as well, to 
come to agreement ahead of time as 
to which of these areas deserves first 
attention. Accordingly, the effective 
personnel manager periodically sets 
down for himself a list of the things 
that need to be done or that should 
be reviewed, and draws up a program 
of priorities and sequences embracing 
all of them. This program he clears 
with his boss—and, if practicable, 
with other executives—so that general 
agreement can be reached that these 
are the major objectives for this year 
in the personnel field, while those, 
although still not fully realized, can 
wait for consideration next year. Such 
programming means there is less 
likelihood that the personnel execu- 
tive will give the appearance of a 
one-armed paperhanger, and it may, 
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when necessary, serve as some pro- 
tection against the tendency of bosses 
to get excited about gimmicks. 

A program of specific work to be 
done in the months ahead has an 
additional advantage in that it offers 
a basis for written, periodic, qualita- 
tive review of progress and of work 
done. Reports supplementing routine 
statistical and quantitative analyses 
provide personnel man and chief 
executive alike with a yardstick by 
which both the personnel program it- 
self and the effectiveness of the per- 
sonnel staff can be measured. 

Of course, the program must be 
reasonably realistic. It must recognize 
the fact that there are normal routines 
of employment and grievance pro- 
cedures, safety meetings, and fore- 
men’s training conferences which 
must be followed each week. Once 
developed, however, it will assure in 
almost every instance fuller utilization 
of the personnel staff’s time. 


"When | Can Get It Cleared..." 

A program of projects ahead which 
has had approval from the big boss 
helps give focus to the relationship 
with that boss. 

In this regard, personnel executives 
tend to suffer from one of two 
diametrically opposed difficulties. In 
some instances, the personnel man 
cannot reach his boss to present 
problems on which the boss’s decision 
is needed. In others, he begins to 
wonder just who the personnel execu- 
tive is, so often does the boss fail to 
respect his own delegations of au- 
thority. In extreme cases, he seems to 
spend more time in the boss’s office, 
with the boss doing his job, than he 
spends in his own quarters. 
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A partial solution to this latter 
dilemma (which may apply not only 
to personnel men but to other sub- 
ordinate executives as well) is to 
establish a scheduled program of con- 
tacts with one’s superior. In one ap- 
plication of this device, a company 
president, who like many chief execu- 
tives had his particular field of in- 
terest and tended to become engrossed 
in research problems for weeks at a 
time, was finally prevailed upon to 
schedule one day a week for indi- 
vidual contact with the subordinate 
executives responsible for the normal 
operation of the company. This group 
included—among others—the pur- 
chasing agent, two sales managers, a 
production superintendent, the chief 
engineer, the controller, and the per- 
sonnel executive. Each of these men 
knew that he could have an unin- 
terrupted weekly half-hour alone with 
the president to present current prob- 
lems and benefit from his advice. 
The day set aside for this purpose 
was not always the same; in actual 
practice, it worked out to about four 
days in any five-week period. The 
subordinate executives were usually 
given 24 hours’ notice, and so had 
an opportunity to give the president’s 
secretary a summary of the problems 
which they wished to discuss. 

By the time this program had been 
in effect for several months, it had 
worked out to the complete satisfac- 
tion of the president himself and 
practically all the subordinates. It 
was remarkable to note the dis- 
appearance of the critical problems 
which formerly had required immedi- 
ate attention by the president and 
thus had interfered with his concen- 
tration on the major project of the 
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day. Sure that within five, six, or 
seven working days there would be 
an opportunity to place particular 
difficulties before the president, the 
personnel man, for example, found 
that increasingly he could plan to dis- 
cuss the future as well and so fill his 
job more effectively. The president 
eventually took the position of re- 
fusing to handle hurry-up calls be- 
tween scheduled sessions with his 
subordinates. 

For the personnel executive who is 
fortunate in having a number of 
subordinates, a similar approach may 
be effective, particularly if the execu- 
tive himself also carries full respon- 
sibility for such a functional area as 
labor relations. 


“Let's Get Together on This Tomorrow" 


If an important function of the 
personnel man is to influence and 
crystallize attitudes, it is unavoidable 
that he be responsible for, and spend 
a great deal of his time at, formal 
meetings and informal conferences of 
various kinds. Generally speaking, 
many of the meetings held in Amer- 
ican industry waste time to an in- 
credible degree. The meeting called 
for 10 o’clock does not get under way 
until 10:15, or three members of the 
committee do not know that a par- 
ticular item is to be discussed and 
must either return to their offices for 
needed papers or be briefed while 
the other members of the group con- 
template the ceiling. 

The problem of promptness at meet- 
ings has been effectively solved in a 
number of organizations, including 
one employers’ association. Acting on 
the adage, “procrastination is the thief 
of time,” this group passed a rule 
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requiring a fine of $1 for every five 
minutes of tardiness (or fraction 
thereof)—regardless of cause. The 
money accumulated by the end of 
the first year was sufficient to finance 
a party. By the end of the third 
year, however, the amount was so 
small that the members were hard 
put to suggest a suitable use for it. 

The obvious solution to the prob- 
lem of the confused agenda would 
seem to be careful preparation and 
advance distribution. Yet there is no 
guarantee that the recipients will read 
it, much less prepare themselves for 
intelligent discussion and decision. It 
is unfortunate that so few programs 
of performance appraisal at executive 
levels consider effective committee 
membership and leadership as ele- 
ments in successful job performance. 


"| Read All the Current Stuff" 


Another time-waster is the flood of 
periodicals, books, and other litera- 
ture on personnel administration 
which attests to the fact that this is 
a fashionable field of management 
activity. One may well question 
whether much of what is released 
justifies the reading time required on 
the part of every member of the per- 
sonnel staff. 

One organization has effectively at- 
tacked this problem by assigning peri- 
odicals and books to individual staff 
members for review and comment, 
with particular reference to the appli- 
cability of the material to the com- 
pany’s situation. The resulting sum- 
maries are then distributed to all per- 
sonnel staff members and to other in- 
terested executives. Since a one- or 
two-page commentary on a book is ap- 
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preciably easier to read than the book 
itself, it is obvious that substantial 
time is saved; yet an executive may 
be stimulated to go beyond the digest 
to read a book particularly pertinent 
to his interests. 

In general, this approach forces 
staff members to do constructive read- 
ing and to establish a viewpoint and 
perspective on the activities of the 
corporation. At the same time, it 
reduces the burden on the individual. 


"Where Has My Day Gone?" 


Few personnel men know, with any 
reasonable degree of exactness, how 
they really spend their time. But, no 
matter how large or how small the 
company, all the different activities 
that go on in the personnel depart- 
ment can be classified under 35 or 40 
headings. The personnel executive of 
one multi-plant company developed a 
list of 40 responsibilities among which 
his time, and ultimately that of his 
plant personnel managers, was divided 
(Exhibit 1). 

Personnel managers who have de- 
veloped for their own guidance a list 
of these different types of activities, 
and then have attempted to record 
how their day is spent, may be dis- 
turbed co find how much of their time 
is aot used effectively and how little 
of it is devoted to the important ele- 
ments of their job. There is nothing 
more humiliating than to review the 
monthly summary of figures on the 
percentage distribution of the typical 
personnel manager’s working day. 
Yet this is unavoidably the starting 
point in refocusing the staff on the 
important things that are to be done. 

Any analysis of this sort is valid 
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. Employment policy, pattern, analy- 
sis 


Interviewing and recruiting indi- 
viduals, testing, reference check- 
ing 


. Orientation, induction — program 
and application 


Performance appraisal—program 


. Performance appraisal — applica- 
tion to line subordinates 


. Performance appraisal— individual 
guidance of executives 


. Wages and salaries—surveys and 
administration 


Wages and salaries—job descrip- 
tion preparation 


. Wages and salaries—job evaluation 
procedures and appraisal 


. Hours of work—rest periods, etc. 
. Holidays 

Vacations 

. Benefit plans—pension 

Benefit plans—group life 

. Benefit plans—group medical 

. Benefit plans—disability 


. Safety — program and meetings, 
hazards, equipment, etc. 


. Individual accident investigation 
. Medical program 


. Employee training— program de- 
velopment and selling and ap- 
praisal 


. Employee training—application 


. Supervisory training program — 


preparation and appraisal 


. Supervisory training program—ap- 


plication 


. Executive training program—prep- 


aration 


. Executive training—sessions or in- 


dividual conferences 


. Management organization and plan- 


ning 


. Employee organizations and serv- 


ices 


. Union negotiations — preparation, 


including reading on developments 
elsewhere 


. Union negotiations—participation 
. Union grievances and arbitrations 
. Other union contacts and problems 


. Discharges, terminations, exit in- 


terviews 


. Plant security 
. Community services 


. Over-all personnel program plan- 


ning not otherwise classified 


. Individual employee complaints or 


problems 


. Statistics not otherwise classified 


. Personnel policy not otherwise 


classified 


. Reading, attending outside con- 


ferences not otherwise classified 


. Activities not otherwise classified 
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BREAKDOWN OF FUNCTIONS OF ONE PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 
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only when extended over a period of 
several months, and when evaluation 
is in terms of the conditions and de- 
mands peculiar to the company in 
question. Thus, for an outsider, Ex- 
hibit 2, which presents the actual 
time sheet for July of this year of one 
director of employee relations, leaves 
a good deal to be explained. It is 
obvious that a new group insurance 
revision is under way. The amount 
of time given to the house organ sug- 
gests a weak editor. Further, it ap- 
pears that the director himself is inter- 
viewing and inducting college recruits. 
Only those familiar with the company 
and the circumstances can assess the 
implications of these facts. On a year- 
long basis, analyses of this type of 
time allocation will raise many ques- 
tions and answer others. 

Observation in a large number of 
personnel offices suggests, for example, 
that one of the more time-consuming 
activities is dictating routine letters 
which could just as well be written 
independently by an intelligent secre- 
tary, or by a typist following a gen- 
eral pattern. Or, for some personnel 
men, the most wasteful activity may 
be meetings and conferences, internal 
and external. They may at times find 
themselves summoned to executive 
sessions from offices at the far end of 
the plant—and with no knowledge of 
what is to be discussed. In other 
personnel departments, substantial 
amounts of time may be spent on the 
quantification, to an unjustified de- 
gree, of such things as turnover and 
absentee records. And, finally, the 
typical personnel man may well be 
devoting too much time to keeping 
up with current settlements and ne- 
gotiations—important though _ this 


may be—and too little to selective 
reading of worth-while books and 
articles in his field. 

Moreover, long-range planning and 
the thinking through of basic prob- 
lems seldom are best done in an at- 
mosphere of constant interruption. 
One might hazard the guess that a 
large proportion of personnel men do 
their real work after hours and at 
home, where the telephone rings less 
frequently and fewer people drop in 
with insignificant questions. True, 
any personnel or industrial relations 
man worth his salt is willing, when 
necessary, to work extra hours at the 
office, but some have apparently 
found that there is real advantage in 
having a retiring room which is con- 
ducive to serious, uninterrupted 
thought. 

One executive, in charge of the 
industrial relations program of a 
large company, resolved this problem 
by hiring a worthy assistant to whom 
he gave his luxurious corner office, 
while he himself did the effective 
work in a less ostentatious location 
down the hall. The assistant bore the 
brunt of visiting firemen, odd appli- 
cants, miscellaneous telephone calls— 
in effect, everything that would have 
interrupted the executive in the ful- 
fillment of his job. The president of 
another company had two offices, one 
of which, with the conventional hand- 
some desk and all the fittings, he 
used only for what might be termed 
protocol meetings. The other office, 
which was his workshop, had no tele- 
phone; he could not be reached 
readily even by other executives. 

A really important element of suc- 
cess in utilizing time is fitting the 
large segments of work into the large 
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THE PERSONNEL MAN’S CROWDED DESK 


blocks of time and arranging one’s 
schedule so that an afternoon, for 
example, may be devoted to two or 
three effective meetings with a mini- 
mum of lost time between them. This 
tends to prevent any one of them 
from dragging along unnecessarily 
and unconstructively to the point 
where it consumes the better part 
of an afternoon. With a little firm- 
ness, many of the miscellaneous 
small bits which constitute so much 
of the work of the personnel man 
can be pushed into the nooks and 
crannies between the big pieces with- 
out alienating the affections of either 
the boss or any particularly irritable 
personalities in management. 

The important thing, however, is 
to bring the problem into focus, and 
basic to this is the initial step of 


determining how one’s time is now 
divided among the many different ac- 
tivities that constitute the personnel 
man’s job. 

To sum up—few industrial rela- 
tions and personnel executives who 
are truly professional in their ap- 
proach are fully satisfied with their 
personal performance. Among the 
great limitations on that performance 
are the pressures exerted by faulty 
organization, intrusive superiors, and 
poor management of their time. By 
establishing realistic and attainable 
objectives for the year, by planning 
his time, and by maintaining current 
information as to how he is now 
spending it the personnel man can 
do a better job of utilizing that ir- 
redeemable element which determines 
how much he can actually get done. 








AMA‘s Directory of Local Personnel Groups 


NEARLY 170 LOCAL PERSONNEL and industrial relations associations throughout the 
country are cooperating in the compilation of AMA’s revised and expanded the 
“Directory of Local Personnel Groups” (last published in the November, 1954 issue 
of PERSONNEL) which will be published in the January, 1956 issue. Such groups 
as have not been directly solicited for information are urged to cooperate by sending 
their names, addresses, lists of officers, and any available descriptive material on 
their functions, activities and publications to AMA headquarters. It would also be 
appreciated if bulletins, press releases, and other material issued by local associa- 
tions were sent regularly to AMA. All material should be addressed to The Editor, 
6 ame Management Association, 1515 Broadway, Times Square, New York 36, 














. . . Timing, to paraphrase the old adage, is of 
the essence in personnel administration, where 
an ill-occasioned move on the part of manage- 
ment can have far-reaching consequences. But 
how can the personnel man develop a surer 
sense of timing and communicate it to others 
on the management team? 


Timing: The “X Factor’’ in 
Personnel Management 


JAMES MENZIES BLACK 


NOW NOAH WAS working on an inside 
tip. But you’ve got to give him credit. 
When the flood came he was ready. 
The ark was shipshape, sea-tight, and 


could up-anchor at a minute’s notice. 
That’s timing. Noah had it. 

A sense of timing is all-important. 
Often it spells the difference between 
success and failure. It’s the magic of 
a two-strikes-down Babe Ruth tossing 
a taunting look at the bench of the 
Chicago Cubs, turning and facing 
pitcher Charlie Root, pointing a 
finger at the center field fence, and 
putting the next pitch where he had 
pointed for a World Series home run. 
It’s the blood-tingling oratory of a 
Winston Churchill, lifting the spirits 
of bomb-shattered England to an 
Everest peak of resistance by the 
power of his words. It’s the smooth 
confidence of a Clarence Darrow 
cross-examining a witness; the sure 
feel of a Kid Canfield who has sized 
up his opponents in a poker game and 
decided to stand pat with a small 
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pair, certain that the time has come 
when he can bluff and win. It’s the 
hallmark of a good salesman. It’s the 
ability to know what to do, and when 
to do it; to be the right man in the 
right place. It’s intuition coupled with 
courage and perception, and, as like 
as not, a dash of luck. It’s tact and 
bluntness, all in one. And it’s based 
on good, common horse-sense. If you 
deal with people, you’ve got to have 
it. 

Personnel administration is the 
practice of human relations. If that’s 
your job, your job is people. To get 
anywhere you must have timing. 
When you introduce a new program, 
no matter how well conceived and 
constructive it may be, if you want 
to get the most out of it, you must 
pick the right place and time to start 
it. An industrial relations executive 
can’t afford to muddle through. Nor 
can he permit his management to 
butterfinger personnel relations by 
making sudden and abrupt moves in 
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areas that, even peripherally, concern 
employees. When that happens, re- 
sults can be disastrous. Yet situations 
of this kind come up almost every 
day. Because of the compartmental- 
ization of a business enterprise, an 
executive sometimes fails to realize 
that something he does may seriously 
damage his company’s position with 
its employees. Perhaps he thinks his 
operation is so entirely removed from, 
so completely unrelated to, the per- 
sonnel function that he can’t compre- 
hend how a speech of his, or a policy 
statement about his own department 
can matter one way or another to the 
employees as a whole. But it can. And 
it does. 


The Case of the Ill-Timed Speech 


The controller of a midwestern 
household-appliance company tells of 
an experience of his that illustrates 
perfectly how innocently you can get 
off base in employee relations. It was 
back in 1949. Business had dipped a 
bit from its postwar high. The ap- 
pliance business had suffered, per- 
haps somewhat more than some in- 
dustries. At his own company, sales 
had dropped, but the situation could 
hardly be called serious. A few low- 
seniority people had been temporarily 
laid off. 

This controller accepted an invita- 
tion to address a group of economists 
in another city on the economic out- 
look. In his talk he made it plain 
that he did not view the future 
through rose-colored glasses. How- 
ever, he was addressing a profession- 
al audience, and talking about busi- 
ness conditions in general. At no time 
did he refer to the problems of his 


own company. But his remarks got 
in the newspapers. 

Back home, the industrial relations 
director was in the midst of negotiat- 
ing a new contract. He didn’t know 
anything about the speech. But the 
union business agent read what the 
controller had said. Somehow or other 
the rumor started that a big layoff was 
in the works. Everybody got panicky. 

Among the union’s demands just 
then was a bid for a union shop. 
However, it wasn’t pressing the issue 
too hard. As a matter of fact, among 
the rank and file, there was little sup- 
port for it; that is, until the employees 
heard that a layoff was coming. This 
gave the business agent a working 
tool; and he had a sense of timing, 
if the controller had not. He assured 
the workers that, with a union shop 
provision in the contract, he would be 
in a better position to protect their 
jobs. As a result, they gave him solid 
support. 

Naturally, the business agent’s 
argument was arrant nonsense. If a 
layoff is necessary, it comes whether 
people belong to a union or not. Cut- 
backs in personnel are based on 
economic and production realities. 
Seniority regulations decide who will 
stay and who will go. But the em- 
ployees didn’t think the situation 
through as logically as this. They 
were afraid and ready to grasp at 
any straw. They were told that the 
union shop would give them greater 
security. They wanted security. So 
they backed their bargaining team, 
and got the union shop—all because 
a controller made a talk on the busi- 
ness outlook to a comparatively small 
professional group, and his remarks 
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were quoted in the papers and mis- 
understood. Ninety-nine times out of 
a hundred his speech would have 
passed unnoticed. He just chose the 
wrong moment. His timing was bad. 
He thought in terms of his own job, 
and not the over-all job of the com- 
pany. 


The Case of the Premature Testing 
Program 


The sad story of the controller is 
only one example among many. Take 
the case of a company in western 
Pennsylvania whose top management 
decided to put in a testing program 
covering all employees, regardless of 
job or length of service. The com- 
pany believed that the results of the 
test would provide an accurate index 
of actual and potential ability. 


Management was thinking about an 


expansion program; information of 
this kind would be helpful. It had no 
idea of using the test scores to any- 
one’s disadvantage, or of downgrad- 
ing or transferring a worker because 
he hadn’t done well. 

There was nothing wrong with the 
plan; but you should have seen the 
way the company went about putting 
it into effect. No attempt was made 
at the outset to explain management’s 
objective. Nothing was done to re- 
assure the employees that they had 
nothing to fear, and that, actually, 
the program would work to their 
benefit. The employees took the tests 
all right; but for more than a year 
after that even the most routine trans- 
fer was viewed with suspicion. When 
anyone got a promotion, the workers 
thought it was due entirely to the 
test results, and that seniority had 
been given no consideration. Griev- 
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ances piled up. Morale dropped. Pro- 
duction suffered. Why? Management 
forgot about timing. It went ahead flat- 
footed, without even thinking of 
employee reactions, and got hurt in 
the process. 

Sometimes you wonder how peo- 
ple can be so obtuse. Lawrence Stes- 
sin, a labor relations columnist, tells 
of a company president who chose 
the occasion of the plant picnic to 
announce a layoff. His reasoning, in- 
credible as it may seem, was that the 
employees would be feeling particu- 
larly well-disposed toward the com- 
pany just then and would better un- 
derstand and sympathize with manage- 
ment’s problems. They didn’t. 


The Rains Came 


Not long ago, a flood hit Connecti- 
cut and left a billion dollars worth 
of damage in its wake. Many plants 
were destroyed, and some towns were 
almost washed away. The President 
flew to the scene. The Governor pro- 
claimed a state of emergency. The Red 
Cross mobilized. From all over the 
United States, money poured in to aid 
the unfortunate flood victims. And, 
smack-dab in the middle of it all, the 
newspapers headlined a story that 
agents from South Carolina and other 
southern states had rushed to New 
England with the aim of luring flood- 
ed industries down South. Boy, were 
people mad! 

Now, me, I’m a South Carolinian. 
And I’m solid sold on magnolia trees, 
red rice, and the University of South 
Carolina’s football team. I think the 
people are tops. But I have to admit 
that, in this instance, the timing was 
bad. 

As it happens, the explanation of- 
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fered by the state’s industrial repre- 
sentative was plausible enough; but 
it’s doubtful that anyone took the 
trouble to read it. He said his ap- 
pointments were made several weeks 
before the flood and that he was just 
carrying them out. Further, he point- 
ed out, he wasn’t even visiting any- 
body in the disaster area. Since 
obviously he could not have foreseen 
the coming deluge, and since he 
named the companies he called upon, 
we can accept his explanation as true. 

But go a little deeper. It’s no secret 
that representatives of the southeast- 
ern states have been trying to interest 
northern business since before the 
war. At any given moment, you could 
probably have found someone or 
other from the South assuring a 
northern company president that it’s 
true what they say about Dixie labor, 
wage rates, and cheap power. But 
those industry scouts from the South 
should have canceled their appoint- 
ments during the flood. At that 
moment, they were too vulnerable. 
Everybody screamed “Carpetbagger!” 
Labor leaped into the act, deploring 
the practice as “ghoulish,” and in- 
sisting that the Federal Government 
pass a law forbidding southerners to 
ask northerners to take their factories 
South. 

Here, incidentally, we see another— 
and smarter—aspect of timing. Big 
Labor has consistently opposed what 
it calls the “runaway” plant. For one 
reason, it loses members. Here, it 
shrewdly sensed, was a great oppor- 
tunity. In the name of humanity and 
the golden rule, it leapt to the defense 
of the stricken cities of New England. 
Never once did it mention its own 
interests in the matter; and it is 
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doubtful, whether, at that moment, 
many people remembered that the 
unions also had a private stake in the 
issue. But labor organizations are 
political by nature. Their leaders 
have to time their moves shrewdly. 
Companies are not political, and 
therefore are not so conscious of the 
importance of timing. They should be. 


You Have to Sense "When" 


Now timing is something you can’t 
learn. To have it, you need a high 
sensitivity to people’s needs, hopes, 
and fears. You don’t necessarily have 
to like them; but you do have to 
understand them. You have to antici- 
pate, and accurately, their reaction to 
any action that you decide to take. 

Moreover, timing has nothing to 
do with the rights or wrongs of a 
case. Though you may be on the 
side of the angels, you may yet rush 
in where they are too smart to tread. 
On the other hand, many an oppor- 
tunistic rogue wins tremendous public 
support for himself and his plans 
through a sharp sense of timing. 
After all, it’s also the stock in trade 
of the con-man and the demagogue. 
People are emotional. When they first 
hear about a change, their reaction 
is emotional. They think about how 
it’s going to affect them and their 
future. This is why a slick operator 
can step in and, by capitalizing on 
anxiety or uncertainty, kick the best 
idea in the world into the middle of 
last week. 

A company is composed of people. 
Every move the company makes af- 
fects them, or they think it will. If 
a management wants to sell employees 
on its policies and objectives, the 


word TIMING should be on the desk 
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of every decision-making executive. 
It’s just as important as the injunc- 
tion THINK. Imagine, for example, 
what would happen if you switched 
the offices of three of your executives 
without telling them why. The new 
offices might be exactly the same as 
the old ones, but the executives would 
be mad, and you couldn’t blame them. 
To maintain the delicate balance of 
group relations, a company simply 
can’t afford to be thoughtless and in- 
considerate. 


How Good Timing Pays Off 


A striking example of intelligent 
timing was the way the R. J. Rey- 
nolds Company told its employees 
that it was introducing a new filter- 
tip cigarette. Before the advertising 
campaign began, all supervisors were 
called together. Each foreman was 
given a pack of the new cigarettes, 
and told that the filter tip would en- 
able the company to compete for a 
broader market. A similar pack went 
to the home of every employee, even 
the retired workers. In an accompany- 
ing letter, the company explained why 
it had decided to add a new item to 
its line. It was a smart move; the 
employees were on the “inside.” They 
realized that the new cigarette would 
benefit them by securing more cus- 
tomers for the company; that this 
would increase promotion opportuni- 
ties, and make their jobs more secure. 
When, a few weeks later, ads for the 
new cigarette started to appear in 
the magazines and newspapers, they 
knew the score. They weren’t sur- 
prised. Here’s an example of com- 
munications shrewdly timed—the key- 
note of intelligent personnel adminis- 
tration. 
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Nobody should be more conscious 
of timing than a personnel director. 
He’s the salesman of the company’s 
policies on people. If that’s your job, 
just ask yourself how you would 
handle a few simple problems. 

Suppose, for example, your com- 
pany plans to mechanize a depart- 
ment. You know that this will cause 
employment dislocations. You also 
know that employees will hear about 
it eventually on the grapevine. What 
should you do? 

The answer’s obvious. First off, 
you don’t want a premature announce- 
ment. Moreover, you want to be sure 
how many jobs, and what jobs, will 
be eliminated. Further, you need to 
know whether or not you can trans- 
fer the people on those jobs elsewhere. 
If you have these facts, you'll prob- 
ably be in a position to tell the em- 
ployees what’s going to happen in 
such a way that it will cause them 
no concern. But if you just sit back 
and wait, one day the machines will 
arrive at the receiving door, and all 
sorts of rumors will start flying. Then, 
you've missed your chance. Your 
timing was off, and it’s probably too 
late to do anything about it. 

Take another case. Let’s say you 
expect to start an economic educa- 
tion program. Your company oper- 
ates four plants. But at one of them, 
because of product changes, you ex- 
pect a cutback in the workforce in 
a few months. The purpose of your 
program is to sell employees on the 
idea that more production equals 
higher profits, lower costs, and great- 
er job security. There’s nothing 
wrong with that. It’s true. But what 
would be the effect of starting such a 
project in a plant, getting everybody 
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sold on it, and then laying some 
people off? Again, it’s a matter of 
timing. You’ve got to pick the right 
occasion to do something. 

So it goes. If you plan a new 
product, expect to introduce a wage 
incentive system, or are thinking of 
giving simultaneous vacations instead 
of the staggered method you've fol- 
lowed hitherto, you must consider 
timing both in making the changes 
and notifying your employees of 
them. You must be sure you’ve done 
the necessary spadework; that people 
are receptive to your ideas. You can’t 
spring things abruptly, unless you've 
figured the angles, and decided that 
shock treatment will get you the best 
results. 


Getting Others to Realize 
The Importance of Timing 


In short, you have to have the 
“feel” of things. Too many tip-top 
plans in personnel work are wrecked 
by premature blurters. And too many 
never even get a proper hearing be- 
cause the company was too little and 
too late with its story. It’s pretty 
much the same sort of thing as in 
collective bargaining. You can pre- 
pare for it thoroughly. You can know 
your laws and your contracts. You 
can have your charts ready, and your 
tables of wage rates and personnel 
practices in your brief case. But no- 
body can tell you ahead of time when 
to use a chart, or when to quote a 
wage rate. That you have to sense. 
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Those who can’t sense it should stay 
away from the bargaining table, and, 
for that matter, from any kind of 
work that entails dealing with people. 

You’ve probably learned, the hard 
way, that not all your management 
associates have an instinctive sense of 
timing; but they can all be made to 
realize its importance. Pound away 
at the necessity of their checking with 
you beforehand the things they do or 
plan to do. Emphasize that their ac- 
tions may have a bearing on indus- 
trial relations in ways they don’t 
realize. If you can persuade other 
executives to let you be the judge of 
what does and what doesn’t affect 
personnel, you will have gone a long 
way. You will know in advance when 
somebody is going to make a speech, 
and what he expects to say. You will 
be told ahead of time about all policy 
changes, not merely those that are 
obviously within your bailiwick. That 
way you can make sure that every- 
body’s timing is right. 

It’s your job to understand human 
relations; to understand people. You 
know, or should know, what to say, 
how much to say, and when and 
where to say it. Moreover, you know 
what NOT to say. Sometimes it may 
be smart timing to keep your mouth 
shut, but it’s never smart to put your 
foot there. It’s up to you to keep the 
foot out of management’s mouth. 
Timing is the cutting edge of good 
communications. In every aspect of 
your operation, keep that in mind. 








. .. Estimates of an executive's effectiveness 
may differ, depending «n whether he is being 
rated by his superior or by his subordinates. 
Here is an account of a research project that ex- 
plored these differences and laid the groundwork 
tor a systematic method of evaluating executive 


performance. 


What Successful Executives Do 


EARL BROOKS 


Professor of Administration and Director of Special Programs 
New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations 


Cornell University 


WHAT SUCCESSFUL EXECUTIVES, man- 
agers, supervisors, and other leaders 
do in getting results through people 
has long been of interest to students 
of management. It is readily agreed 


that certain executives make far more 
effective use of their time and re- 
sources than do others. Some succeed 
in one situation and fail in another. 
Superiors, subordinates, and associates 
often differ widely in their opinions 
of a particular leader’s performance. 
Often, personality characteristics, ap- 
pearance, ability to get along with 
people, and other qualifications are 
used in judging a leader instead of 
his performance and the results of his 
management. In evaluating manage- 
ment performance results alone may 
be judged—for example, whether the 
company or plant is currently making 
a profit—with failure to consider to 
what extent this apparent present 
success is due to the actions of the 
executive and what the longer-term 
effects of his behavior will be. 
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Presidents and other top manage- 
ment officials often ask these questions: 
How can the performance of our ex- 
ecutives and supervisors be improved? 
Why don’t supervisors show more in- 
itiative? How can we get men to ac- 
cept more responsibility? Where are 
we going to find the executives to fill 
the vacancies caused by retirement of 
top officials within the next five years? 
What should we be doing in executive 
and supervisory development? 

On the other hand, in the same 
companies, members of middle man- 
agement, supervisors, college gradu- 
ates in training programs, and others 
interested in doing a worth-while job 
and in being promoted are asking: 
What is expected of us? What recogni- 
tion is there of good work—or even 
of poor work? Why doesn’t somebody 
let us know how we are doing? What 
do we have to do to get along in this 
company? What is important in con- 
sidering men for promotions? Does 
anyone in headquarters know what we 
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want to do, what we can do, or even 
what we are doing? 


Development of Research Tools 


In an attempt to find answers to 
these problems, a research project was 
developed in February, 1954 by Cor- 
nell University in cooperation with the 
Eastern Division of Moore Business 
Forms, Inc. In addition to attempting 
to find answers to the questions listed 
above, it was decided to consider the 
following questions: What do execu- 
tives and supervisors do? How fre- 
quently do they perform various func- 
tions? How do they use their time? 
How do the behavior patterns of ex- 
cellent supervisors differ from those 
of below-average ones? What do supe- 
riors expect of executives? What do 
subordinates expect of executives? 
How can performance be appraised 
and improved? How can potential be 
recognized and its development en- 
couraged? How can individual de- 
velopmental needs be identified, im- 
provements programmed, results meas- 
ured? 

Ninety-six executives and super- 
visors who were engaged in produc- 
tion, finance, sales, and industrial re- 
lations, from vice president to and 
including superintendents, cooperated 
in the study. Preliminary interviews 
were held with most of these officials 
and executives to determine what they 
do and what significant management 
problems they face. From these inter- 
views and observations, a list of 150 
supervisory duties was prepared. Each 
of the 96 executives reported on a 
form how frequently he actually per- 
formed each of the functions. Each 
executive was encouraged as well to 
add other important leadership func- 
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tions which he performed and to in- 
dicate the frequency with which these 
were carried on. These replies were 
not signed, but the forms were coded 
so that various organizational units, 
locations, and salary levels could be 
recognized. 

The immediate superiors of these 
96 executives prepared a similar re- 
port on each of their subordinates. In 
addition to reporting how frequently 
the subordinate supervisor performed 
each of the 150 functions, the superior 
rated the over-all leadership effective- 
ness of the subordinate by checking 
whether his effectiveness, as compared 
with other supervisors, was “average,” 
“very good,” “excellent,” “below aver- 
age,” or “unsatisfactory.” Similarly, 
each of the subordinates of the 96 ex- 
ecutives made a report on his superior 
indicating how frequently the superior 
performed each of the 150 functions 
and rated his leadership effectiveness. 


SOME SELECTED FINDINGS 


These data were tabulated on punch 
cards, and various statistics were com- 
piled showing the differences in fre- 
quency of performing various func- 
tions as reported by the individual, his 
superiors, and his subordinates. 


Differences in Time Spent 
On Various Functions 


The findings show that executives 
of plant manager level and higher 
spent significantly more time on cer- 
tain functions than did supervisors be- 
low that level. Among these were the 
following: 

Selecting right person for the job 

Seeing that the work is coordinated 

Pushing new ways of doing things 

Discussing career opportunities 
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Expressing appreciation for gowd work 

Evaluating performance 

Encouraging the starting of new activi- 
ties 


Letting others do the work the way 
they thought best 


Participating in community activities 
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Meeting deadlines 

Emphasizing the quantity of work 

Stressing the being ahead of competing 
groups 

Deciding in detail how work would be 
done 


Seeing that group is working to capacity 


Planning his time 
Developing understudies 
Superintendent and department heads 
spent more time on the following func- 
tions than did higher executives: 


Of the 96 executives, 12 were rated 
“excellent” by their superiors, 74 
“very good” or “average,” and 10 
“below average.” Table 1 shows which 
functions, in the opinion of the su- 











TABLE | 
PERFORMANCE OF EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONS AS REPORTED BY SUPERIORS 


Frequency of Performance 


Excellent Below Average 
Executives Executives 
% % 
He has the members share in decision-making. 100 10 
He sees that the work of members is coordinated. 100 10 
He makes full use of the skills and abilities of 
members. 10 
He evidences improvement in his leadership ability. 10 
He lets members know how they are doing. 
He encourages members to work as a team. 
He faces up to situations. 
He handles questions satisfactorily. 
He effectively delegates responsibility and authority. 
He plans his time. 
He helps members improve their job performance. 
He sees that authority of each member is clearly 
understood. 


He meets with the group at regularly scheduled 
times. 

He informs members of activities of other depart- 
ments. 

He plans ahead on what the group should do. 

He keeps hig group informed about matters affecting 
the wor! 

He facilitates exchange of information within the 
group. 

He knows how well members are doing. 

He encourages members to express their ideas and 
opinions. 

He selects the right person for the job. 

He finds time to listen to other members. 





Function 


Difference 


Is 


SSsess § 


a 


os 
oO 


72 
72 


72 
70 


70 
70 
70 


(Percentages represent those executives who almost always or often perform the function when there 
is need to perform it.) 
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periors, were more frequently carried Amonys the functions which the less 
out by the “excellent” leaders than by effective leaders were reported as do- 
the “below-average” ones. ing more frequently than “excellent” 
, executives we e following: 
Subordinates rated 41 of the execu- ampepnas -' the following 
_ a = pe Follows routine to the letter 
tives as “excellent” and 18 as “aver- Sh : ; 
oa a a. ows that he enjoys contacts with 
age” or “below average.” Table 2 others 
shows the functions which, in the Attends social events of the group 
opinion of the subordinates, were Lets the group set its own goals 
carried out more frequently by the ag group —-. on minor matters 
“excellent” leaders than by the “aver- eee ead ea 


Regards what members do outside the 


age” and “below average” ones. job of no concern to him 








TABLE 2 
PERFORMANCE OF EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONS AS REPORTED BY SUBORDINATES 


Frequency of Performance 





Function Excellent Average and 
ates Bie aad Executives Below Average Difference 
% %o % 

He does things which make it pleasant to be a 

member of the group. 98 22 76 
He keeps well informed about the accomplishments 

of the group. 95 28 67 
He lets members know what is expected of them. 88 22 66 
He helps members improve their job performance. 81 17 64 
He facilitates exchange of information within the 

group. 85 22 63 
He informs members of activities of other depart- 

ments. 78 17 61 
He publicizes outstanding work of members of his 

group. 83 22 61 
He uses constructive criticism. 93 33 60 
He defends his group against criticism. 88 28 60 
He goes out of his way to cooperate with fellow 

supervisors. 98 39 59 
He reports progress to the group. 81 22 59 
He discusses with members their career opportuni- 

ties. 76 17 59 
He lets members know how they are doing. 76 17 59 
He provides opportunity for members to improve 

their skills and abilities. 76 17 59 
He shows members how each job fits into the total 

picture. 85 28 57 
He knows how well members are doing. 90 33 57 
He gives personal attention to members who seem 

neglected. 68 ll 57 
He stimulates members for greater effort. 85 28 57 
He sees that the work of members is coordinated. 90 33 57 


(Percentages represent those executives who almost always or often perform the function when there 
is need to perform it.) 
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Recognition 
Opportunity 
Consideration 
Approachability 
Encouragement 
Representation 
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OF LEADERS 
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Refuses to compromise a point 
Lets members work at their own speed 


Differences Between Superior 
And Subordinate Expectations 


A comparison of the report on lead- 
ership effectiveness with the report 
on the frequency with which execu- 
tives performed various functions in- 
dicated that superiors gave more 
weight to certain functions than did 
subordinates and vice versa. For ex- 
ample, superiors were most interested 
in functions related to results, initia- 
tion, planning, firmness, and struc- 
ture. Subordinates associated effective 
leadership with what their supervisors 
do to show recognition, appreciation, 


opportunity, consideration, encourage- 
ment, and representation. Fortunately, 
both superiors and subordinates con- 
sidered functions in the fields of com- 
munications, development, delegation, 
relationships, understanding, know- 
how, and teamwork to be important. 

The supervisor or executive might 
therefore be regarded as a middle 
man. Superiors have certain expecta- 
tions of him; so do his subordinates. 
It is essential, however, for him to 
meet both groups of expectations. The 
supervisor whose behavior is strongly 
oriented toward meeting subordinates’ 
expectations to the relative neglect of 
what his superiors expect is likely to 
be rated low not only by the superior 

(Text continued on page 221) 
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REPORT ON PERFORMANCE - EXECUTIVES AND SUPERVISORY PERSONNEL 





This Performance Report is designed to provide the basis for free and objective discussion 
of the performance and progress of executives and supervisors over a definite period. It 
provides a means whereby the individual can review his own performance and thereby de- 
fine areas in which he feels he can show improvement and thus get greater personal satis- 
faction from more efficient operation in his present job. By talking over this report to- 
gether, the individual and his immediate supervisor may recognize more clearly those 


areas capable of improvement. By planning as partners, they can achieve more satis- 
factory results. 


It is intended that the Performance Report be prepared on each executive and supervisor 
by his immediate superior. 


1. A Guide Sheet listing supervisory functions is included with the Performance Report. 
The superior may add other important functions which are a part of the job. It should 
be handed to the subordinate whose performance is being reported approximately one week 
before the completed report is discussed with him. 


2. The subordinate should be requested to familiarize himself with the functions listed 
in the check list and to add to them other important functions which he performs. He 
should select from this final list a few (say five or six) of the functions in the perform- 
ance of which he feels that he should and can improve. He will mark these items with 
check marks and will bring the list with him for discussion with his superior. 


The subordinate will not be asked to rate his performance. 


3. At time of handing the Guide Sheet to the subordinate his superior should request him 
to think through those functions which he (the superior) could do, refrain from doing, or 
do differently which would make for even better relationships between the two. These 


suggestions should not be made a written part of the report but would be discussed by the 
two individuals. 


4. The superior indicates by an "x" whether the individual's performance for the period 

on each of the functions (planning, organization, etc.) is "should improve," “satisfactory,” 
or “outstanding.” If the report is “should improve", significant examples of the areas of 

improvement should be set out in the space provided alongside the function. If the report 
is “outstanding", significant examples of this should be listed in the space provided. 


5. The immediate superior and the individual should then discuss the report fully and 


frankly, and agree on a plan for improved performance and systematic follow up of pro- 
gress. 


6. Notes on this discussion should be entered in the space provided on the back of the 
form. 


7. After the discussion the report will be submitted to the responsible head of the depart- 
ment concerned. He will discuss it with the reporting officer and, if desirable, with the 
man himself. The head of the department should add any comments he thinks pertinent. 


8. The reports will then be submitted to the General Manager. They should help him 
keep fully informed of the progress of the individual members of the organization. 








1 Name 2. Position 
3. Plant or 4. Period 
Office Reviewed 
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Satisfactory 





Relationship 
with Others 





Association 





Cooperation 








Understanding 


Support 





Utilization 





Control & 
Coordination 





Development of 
People 





Other Important 
Functions 

















Signed 





(immediate superior) 
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Discussed with person 
Notes, if any 


Reviewed by 








Comments: 
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GumwE SHEET FOR UsE IN PREPARING PERFORMANCE REPORT 


. PLANNING 


. He plans his time. 
. He plans ahead on what the group should do. 
. He effectively plans for personnel needs. 
. He sees that there are realistic goals for the group. 
. He has the group participate in setting its own goals. 
. He establishes priorities for work to be done. 
. He minimizes the necessity for overtime. 


’ ORGANIZATION 


1. He sees that authority for each member is clearly understood. 
2. He shows members how each job fits into the total picture. 
2 He lets members know what is expected of them. 


4. ne that members have the equipment and material they need to work 
with. 


. DELEGATION 


1. He effectively delegates responsibility and authority. 
2. He concerns himself with a minimum of detail. 
3. He avoids trespassing on responsibility once delegated. 


. INITIATION 


1. He recognizes situations which need improvement and corrects them. 
2. He originates new approaches to problems. 

3. He makes the most of a promising new plan or idea. 

4. He gets group reaction on important matters before going ahead. 

5. He puts suggestions by the group into operation. 

6. He encourages members to start new activities. 


. COMMUNICATIONS—RECEIVING 


. He encourages members to express their ideas and opinions. 

. He keeps well informed about the accomplishments of the group. 
. He knows when something goes wrong 

. He keeps informed on how members think and feel about things. 
. He listens understandingly. 

. He invites criticism of his actions. 


. COMMUNICATIONS—GIVING 
. He reports progress to the group. 
. He keeps his group currently informed of changes in policy and procedure. 
. He informs members of activities of other departments. 
. He expresses appreciation when a member does a good job. 
. He keeps his group informed about matters affecting the work. 
. He explains the “why” of his decisions. 
. He facilitates exchange of information within the group. 
. He makes significant contributions in group meetings. 
. He expresses himself clearly in writing. 
. He expresses himself well orally. 
. He comes to the point quickly in discussions. 
. He keeps higher levels of management informed. 
. He conducts worth-while meetings of the group. 
. He handles questions satisfactorily. 


. RELATIONSHIP WITH OTHERS 
A. Association 


1. He shows that he enjoys his work including associations. 
2. He does things which make it pleasant to be a member of the group. 
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. He gives personal attention to members. 
. He attends social events of the group. 
. He makes members feel at ease while talking with him. 
. He visits members in their work places. 
. He participates in community activities. 
. He interests himself in the personal well-being of others. 
B. Cooperation 
1. He encourages cooperation with members of other groups. 
2. He generates a sense of belonging. 
3. He goes out of his way to cooperate with others. 
4. He encourages cooperation between members of his group. 
C. Understanding 
1. He understands members’ problems on the job. 
2. He understands members’ problems outside the job. 
3. He recognizes members’ accomplishments which are outside the job. 
4. He tactfully adjusts to personalities and circumstances. 
D. Support 
1. He carries out policy enthusiastically. 
2. He goes to bat for members of his group. 
3. He backs up members in their actions. 
4. He publicizes outstanding work of members of his group. 


Vill. UTILIZATION 


. He inspires in others the willingness to work toward objectives. 
. He makes full use of the skills and abilities of members. 

. He makes effective use of his time. 

. He makes effective use of equipment. 

. He deals objectively with problems and situations. 


IX. CONTROL and COORDINATION 


sees that the work of members is coordinated. 
emphasizes the meeting of deadlines. 
sees that standards are met. 
emphasizes the control of costs. 
makes prompt decisions. 
sees that standard operating practices are followed by members. 
provides know-how to members of the group. 
maintains proper balance of interest between his group and the com- 
pany as a whole. 
9. He helps members of the group settle their conflicts. 


X. DEVELOPMENT OF PEOPLE 


. He selects the right person for the job. 

He helps new members make adjustments. 

. He provides opportunity for members to improve their skills and abilities. 
He creates in members a desire to do a better job. 

He evaluates objectively each member’s performance. 

. He lets members know how they are doing. 

He uses constructive criticism. 

He recommends for promotion the best qualified members when vacancies 
occur. 

9. He discusses with members their career opportunities. 

10. He maintains or improves his physical fitness. 


XI. OTHER IMPORTANT FUNCTIONS 


GOD me ge po 
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but also by the subordinate. The su- 
pervisor who is strongly interested in 
results and new ways of doing things 
to the neglect of the expectations of 
his subordinates is likely to be rated 
below average by both subordinates 
and superiors. Exhibit 1 (p. 214) 
illustrates this concept. 

In reporting how frequently each 
of the 96 executives performed several 
management functions there were 
wide differences in opinion among 
superiors, the executives themselves, 
and subordinates. A significant num- 
ber of the executives reported that 
they spent much more time on the 
following activities than their superi- 
ors reported they did: 

Recognizing situations which need im- 

provement 

Complimenting employees on good work 

Meeting with employees 

Developing understudies 

Inviting criticism 

Letting employees know what 

pected 

Recognizing outside accomplishments 


Informing employees of policy and pro- 
cedure changes 

Cooperating with other departments 

Explaining the “why” of decisions 

Getting group reaction on major prob- 

lems before going ahead 

Reporting progress to the groups 

The reports of the subordinates in- 
dicated that the 96 executives spent 
considerably less time than they re- 
ported on the following: 

Sharing in decision-making 

Encouraging expression of ideas 

Defining authority 

Originating new approaches to problems 

Delegating 

Discussing career opportunities 

Planning 

Showing how job relates to whole picture 

The results of the survey and analy- 
ses were made available to the 96 
executives and discussed in meetings. 


is ex- 
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Individual follow-up interviews were 
held with each of the participants, and 
it was agreed that there was need for 
more systematic reporting of perform- 
ance. 


How Performance Is Evaluated 


A total of 105 functions which were 
performed significantly more  fre- 
quently by outstanding supervisors 
than by below-average ones was se- 
lected and grouped under the follow- 
ing 11 managerial activities: plan- 
ning, organization, delegation, initia- 
tion, communications-receiving, com- 
munications-giving, relationships with 
others (association, understanding, 
support), utilization, integration, de- 
velopment of people, other important 
functions. These 105 functions were 
used as the basis of a report form on 
which each supervisor was asked to rate 
the performance of each of his subor- 
dinate executives and supervisors in 
each group of management functions 
as “satisfactory,” “outstanding,” or 
“should improve.” Significant exam- 
ples of “outstanding” or “should im- 
prove” performance were requested. 
Each report on an individual was re- 
viewed by the reporter’s superior be- 
fore it was discussed with the subor- 
dinate. The report form together with 
the guide sheet of management func- 
tions inserted in it, is shown at 
Exhibit 2 (pp. 215-220). 

A week before the report was dis- 
cussed with the subordinate, he was 
given a list of “Management Func- 
tions” with the request that he add to 
it important functions which he per- 
formed. After studying the supple- 
mented list, he was asked to check five 
significant functions on which he be- 
lieved that he could improve. This 
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relatively small number was chosen 
because it was found that, in most 
cases, the performance of the “below- 
average” supervisor, as compared with 
that of the “very good” supervisor, 
was out of line on not more than five 
functions. Also, it was believed that 
greater improvement could be attained 
by concentrating on a few items. 
Before the discussion, the superior 
requested the person on whom the per- 
formance report was made to think of 
things which he, the superior, could 
do, refrain from doing, or might do 
differently which would make for even 
better relationships between them. No 
record other than the superior’s per- 
sonal notes was made of these sugges- 
tions, but in most cases they were 
helpful in bringing out constructive 
comments and also in facilitating dis- 
cussions of relationships and perform- 
ance, as well as steps to be taken for 
improvement. 


Determination of Potential 


Though in every organization there 
are always a number of people who 
are obviously fitted for advancement, 
it is not always clear to the man him- 
self or to top management in which 
direction his development should be 
fostered. There are also other individu- 
als who are not so obviously fitted for 
advancement, but on whom the neces- 
sary information to pass judgment is 
lacking. To measure the potential 
abilities of executives falling into either 
of these two categories, a further re- 
port form has been developed. This form 
may be prepared on any or all of the 
subordinates reporting to a given ex- 
ecutive at his discretion. On comple- 
tion, it is discussed with the head of 
the department concerned, who in turn 
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brings it to the attention of the general 
manager. 

The list of factors covered in this 
“Report of Potential” form is shown 
in Table 3. 


Conclusions 


1. Generally speaking, executives 
and supervisors know what they should 
do. They need help on how to accom- 
plish objectives, plus stimulation, en- 
couragement, opportunity, recognition, 
and incentive. The key to better man- 
agement is improved relationships 
between the supervisor and his im- 
mediate subordinates. The training 
needs of each executive and supervisor 
are different and must be met with an 
individually tailored program, much 
of which will be derived from system- 
atic on-the-job experience and coach- 
ing. For executives and supervisors, 
group sessions which provide for the 
solving of problems and exchange of 
experiences are preferable to lectures. 

2. Lack of time is too often given 
as an excuse for not developing ex- 
ecutives and supervisors. It is not a 
matter of more time on leadership 
improvement but more systematic use 
of the time which is now spent in put- 
ting out management fires. 

3. Reporting on performance is 
preferable to rating the individual or 
his performance. Standards of perform- 
ance, conditions which will exist 
when the job is done satisfactorily, 
should be prepared for each position. 
The person whose performance is sub- 
ject to review should have this state- 
ment of standards at the beginning of 
the period for which performance is 
reported. 

4. In reporting on performance, 
attention should be given by the im- 
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TABLE 3 
Factors Usep In REPORTING ON POTENTIAL 
1. Ability to 
(a) Learn from own experience and that of others—utilizing mistakes as well as 


(b) 


(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
(f) 
(g) 
(h) 
(i) 
(j) 
(k) 


successes, 

Identify, analyze and weigh factors in a problem and arrive at sound decisions 
(and be able to go home and sleep after the decision) . 
Constructively and creatively use his imagination. 
Determine relative importance and priority in his work. 
Understand viewpoints and problems of others. 

Utilize resources in attaining objectives. 

Understand written material. 

Understand mathematical material. 

Express himself in writing. 

Express himself orally. 

Work harmoniously with others. 


2. Knowledge of 


(a) 
(b) 


(c) 
(d) 


(e) 


Human relations applied to individuals and groups. 


Technical and specialized subjects including the application of methods, limita- 


tions and possibilities of processes and machines, effects of operations on each 
other and relative costs. 


Company policies, organization, its personnel and terminology. 


Economics (role of company in the economy; why company exists; conditions 
affecting production and distribution). 


Company relationships with 
(1) Customers. 

(2) Public agencies. 

(3) Trade organizations. 
(4) Community agencies. 
(5) Employees. 

(6) Stockholders. 

(7) Public at large. 


3. Interest in and enthusiasm for 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 


Improving self. 

Company objectives and improvement. 
Serving others. 

Selling ideas up and down. 
Supervisory responsibilities. 


(f) Company profit. 
4. Willingness 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
(f) 
(g) 


To work with others. 

To work for others. 

To improve self. 

To accept additional responsibility. 

To accept and follow policy. 

To recommend improvement of operations and procedures. 
To assert himself. 


(Continued on following page) 
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TABLE 3 (Continued) 


5. Maturity 


(a) Emotional stability—balanced reaction to pressures. 

(b) Objectivity in judging events and ideas—fair estimates of the situation. 
(c) Recognition of prejudices—tolerance of differing viewpoints—impartiality. 
(d) Open-mindedness and adaptability to change. 


(e) Decisiveness, 


(f) Courtesy (with associates, subordinates, others). 


(g) Flexibility. 
. Character 
(a) Honesty. 


(b) Merits confidence and respect of others—associates, subordinates, superiors, 


customers, 


. Health 
(a) Maintaining or improving health. 


(b) Capacity to exert continued effort. 
(c) Physical, mental, and moral vigor. 


(d) Recognizes physical abilities and limitations. 


. Balance between this individual’s ambition, goals, drive, energy and tenacity of pur- 
pose as compared with his capacity, the needs of the organization, and limits set by 


superiors, 


Balance between technical or specialized ability and administrative ability. 
Balance between meeting superior’s expectations and subordinates’ expectations. 


. Experience since last report. 


(a) Important work assignments and projects. 


(b) Training and education. 


(c) Participation in: 1. Community—civic activities. 
2. Professional associations. 


(d) Military service. 


. Other characteristics indicating potential 


- Qualified, or can qualify, for what types of job. 


Location in which most interested. 
When will he be ready. 
What help he needs from 

Self— 


Superior— 


Others—within company and outside company. 








mediate supervisor to what the person 
does and how well he does it in rela- 
tion to the actual requirements of the 
particular position. A checklist is use- 
ful in this determination. 

5. Evaluation of qualifications 
should not be made a part of perform- 
ance reporting. Reporting on perform- 


ance serves primarily to recognize 
outstanding accomplishments and to 
identify areas for improvement. Atten- 
tion should be centered on helping 
every supervisor improve his perform- 
ance on his present position, capitaliz- 
ing on strengths, not weaknesses— 
helping individuals identify the areas 
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in which they can and will improve. 

6. The performance report should 
be discussed by the immediate super- 
visor with the employee. Reports 
should start high in the organization 
and proceed by levels, with training in 
methods of reporting and discussions 
with individuals. The supervisor should 
be encouraged to consult with others 
who are famiuar with the incumbent's 
performance, and particularly with his 
own superior; but the responsibility 
for determining the quality of perform- 
ance should rest with immediate su- 
pervision. 

7. A report of an individual’s over- 
all performance is less meaningful than 
is a report of his performance on 
specific management functions such as 
planning, organization, development 
of personnel, and integration. Over-all 
performance ratings expressed in terms 
of percentages or adjectives are of 
_ little use in management improvement. 

8. Most executives and supervisors 
are performing a majority of their 
duties satisfactorily. Generally, they 
are doing outstandingly well on several 
management functions and in most 
cases need to improve on relatively 
few, usually less than 10 of more than 
100 on the checklist. Getting agree- 
ment between the supervisor and the 
incumbent on these functions, develop- 
ing a program for improvement, and 
systematically following up on prog- 
ress will do much to make for more 
efficient management. 
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9. Although the individual’s per- 
formance in his present position is an 
important indicator of promotability, 
potential is dependent upon many other 
factors including interests, age, health, 
and sometimes on abilities which are 
different from those used in current 
assignments. For these reasons, it is 
advisable to evaluate potential sepa- 
rately from performance and to discuss 
it with employees at a different time. 
Otherwise, undue emphasis will be 
placed on “upward-and-onward” pos- 
sibilities to the neglect of improvement 
in present responsibilities. 

10. Most companies have much 
more potential leadership then is gen- 
erally recognized. They need to iden- 
tify it, encourage its development, and 
use it. The company cannot develop 
leaders; only the individuals themselves 
can do that. But management—its cli- 
mate, policies, and practices—can pro- 
vide opportunity for individual devel- 
opment or can ignore and stifle it. 

1l. This system of performance 
reporting and evaluation of perform- 
ance which was developed in the East- 
ern Division of Moore Business Forms 
is now being used by the company 
throughout the United States. For 
certain classes of positions, including 
sales managers and supervisors, and 
foremen, it has been found desirable 
to have supplemental lists of manage- 
ment functions. A separate checklist 
is being prepared for key non-super- 
visory staff positions. 











. The activities of big unions not only make 
big news but tend to obscure the fact that the 
prevailing pattern of representation in a number 
of industries is the local independent. Here, a 
prominent industrial relations executive examines 
the workings of the local independent and argues 
that it offers a better solution to the problems of 
intelligent representation than the combine or 
international-type labor organization. 


The Case for the Local 
Independent Union 


IN PRESENTING this case for the local 
independent union,’ the author has in- 
tentionally written it in the form of a 
brief, because it states one side of a 
highly controversial issue. In taking 
such a stand there is always a tendency 
to overlook, or conceal, or intentionally 
prejudice whatever merits there may 
be in the adversary’s case. If one is 
convinced—or even partially convinced 
—of the contributive values of union- 
ism in the American way of life, then 
there are many arguments (and some 
fairly sound ones) for combines of 
unions, for an international-type struc- 
ture. It is not the author’s intention 
to minimize these arguments, but 
rather to advance the thesis that the 
local independent union offers a better 
solution to the problems of intelligent 
1A “local independent union” is defined as a 
legally organized, recognized association of em- 
ployees certified to bargain for the employees 
of one employer at one location. Neda such a 

independent union may belong to some 
kind of association of other local independent 
unions (such as the National Independent Union 
Council) it is not affiliated with such an asso- 
ciation, and it is not affiliated with a_national 
or international union like the AFL, CIO, the 
railroad brotherhoods, or the United Mine 


7. It owes no allegiance to any group 
other than itself. 
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representation than does the combine 
or international-type union. 


1. The local independent union, 
on the record, is just as vigorous, 
and just as free of company domi- 
nation, as is an international-type 
union. 


Here the record speaks for itself. 
The vigorous, even militant spirit of 
the large independent locals in such 
industries as oil production and refin- 
ing, chemical processing, soap, cigar- 
ette, steel, and office equipment man- 
ufacture is good proof that the local 
independent can and does maintain 
freedom of thought and action. 

The number of charges of company- 
domination hung on local independents 
by the NLRB grows less each year. 
The final decision in the Weirton Steel 
case (which was in court for many 
years) set forth in no uncertain terms 
judicial recognition of the right of a 
local independent to bargain peacefully 
and cooperatively with management 
with no stigma of collusion or domina- 
tion. The day of an automatic judg- 
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ment of “domination” has passed for 
good. 


This is not to say that there are no 
instances of illegal domination of local 
independent unions. However, there 
are just as many instances of illegal 
domination of international type unions 
—and usually on a more sordid basis. 
The “buying off’ of union officials by 
some managements in order to attain 
certain sureties against strikes, or cer- 
tain economic advantages over com- 
petition, is too well known to require 
recitation or documentation. A local 
independent union leader just couldn’t 
be “bought off’—and survive. He lives 
too much in a fish bowl. He may bend 
before an aggressive management— 
or, better, honestly cooperate for the 
good of the total business. But he 
can’t do harm to his constituency in 
return for a Cadillac. 


2. The local independent union 
leader knows the local problem 
better. 


Whether it is a question of writing 
a new contract or settling a grievance, 
the local independent union president 
or steward knows (or has a better op- 
portunity to know) exactly what the 
problem is and how it will affect his 
people. Furthermore, he knows (or 
can easily get to know) the idiosyn- 
crasies and special interests of the 
people involved, and whether the prob- 
lem is what it appears to be on the 
face of it, or whether it nestles in a per- 
sonality maladjustment or peculiarity. 


By contrast, the national union bus- 
iness agent, save where his jurisdic- 
tional area is geographically limited, 
as in a lumber camp, can very rarely 
attain an intimate knowledge of a 
plant’s problems and its people. Many 
times, he is forced to act on assump- 
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tions rather than knowledge. Most often 
he proceeds from the general to the 
specific, and consequently commits all 
the inherent errors of the deductive 
approach. For example—and this one 
can be documented!—in a_ recent 
grievance meeting the business agent 
of a national union opened up all his 
guns on an alleged speed-up. The man- 
agement representative was somewhat 
startled, since there had been no pre- 
vious intimation of any such problem. 
The local union committee appeared 
equally nonplused. When the business 
agent began quoting production re- 
quirements and names of people com- 
pletely unknown to the management 
representative, the light began to dawn. 
A few questions quickly disclosed that 
the business agent was talking about 
a situation that had occurred in a dif- 
ferent town in a different industry! 
He had packed the wrong set of notes 
in his brief case. 

“Opinion” is a controlling factor in 
making decisions in human relations 
matters. Rarely are there cold, clear- 
cut facts which point the way; more 
often, decisions are modifications or 
direct adaptations of prior successful 
procedures. Most of the procedures are 
specific or localized—unique to a par- 
ticular working environment. The out- 
side business agent carries with him 
opinions formed in a variety of situa- 
tions, some digested, others swallowed 
in whole as dicta or the “party line.” 
Simply because he is human he cannot 
bring into a local situation an opinion 
wholly consistent to appraise or deal 
with the immediate, local problem. As 
is so often said, “A man can divorce 
himself from his wife but not from his 
background”; and even an absolutely 
honest business agent cannot free him- 
self of his union creed, his experiences 
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in other, often totally different, social 
complexes. 

3. The concern of the local in- 
dependent union leader is local 
personnel or local economic prob- 
lems as contrasted with national 
economic, political, or ideological 
problems. 

The local leader does not becloud 
a local issue by making it a national 
issue—and therefore is more successful 
in settling problems to his people’s 
satisfaction. If a machine is shown to 
be paced too fast for safe operation, 
the local leader tackles that problem 
alone and, since the problem is isolated 
and simple, the solution is usually 
simple and quick. Further, a conscien- 
tious management may temporize or 
compromise on a simple working-con- 
ditions problem which, in a political 
context, would provoke resistance.” 

On the other hand, in a similar situ- 
ation, the business agent of the na- 
tional union is frequently under orders 
to use such problems as incidents in 
the campaign against automation, or 
technological improvement, or incen- 
tive systems, or whatever the national 
union issue happens to be at the time. 

This, of course, in no way implies 
that the worker should not take an 
active interest in ideas or other mat- 
ters of national import. It means 
simply that, if a union is to carry out 
a Some research into the “fears,” real or fancied, 
that managements of large companies dealing 
with large international unions have experienced 
over the past 20 years would yield a long and 
impressive list, including such items as 
nition, minimum wages, job evaluation, supple- 
mentary sickness and accident benefits, manage- 
ment prerogatives, pensions, guaranteed employ- 
ment, profit sharing, and the like. An analysis 
of such “fears’—many now accepted practices 
—w be interesting, but it might miss the 
fact that managements of companies dealing 
with local independent unions long since recog- 
nized these items as legitimate advances in hu- 
man relations, and quietly worked them out 
with their people while the giants battled it 


out, sometimes dialectically sometimes with 
bricks. 
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effectively its prime job of represent- 
ing its people, it should keep within 
the economic confines it knows some- 
thing about—that there are other le- 
gitimate avenues through which po- 
litical and other extraneous goals may 
be attained. It is growing more clear 
each day that leaders like Reuther, 
who deal in social ultimates, have 
frequently done their constituents a 
disservice by failing to concentrate on 
immediate or basic problems. For in- 
stance, the job differentials in the auto 
industry are not properly established, 
and Reuther has done little about them. 


4. The local independent leader 
deals directly with his people—no 
middleman is needed. 

In a typical national union organ- 
ization scheme, a business agent re- 
ports to an international representative, 
who reports to a regional director, who 
reports to a field contact representa- 
tive, usually a vice president, who re- 
ports to the president who consults 
with and is guided by the top council 
of the AFL or CIO. There may be as 
many as three to six organizational 
steps between the top policy or phi- 
losophy level and the operating level in 
the very simplest setup; when a “coun- 
cil,” such as an AFL Metal Trades 
Council, is used, the job of tracing 
organizational hierarchy is monu- 
mental. 

As against this cumbersome proce- 
dure, the local independent usually has 
only one or two steps between the 
worker and the top level of his or- 
ganization: worker, steward, president. 

The more steps there are in a com- 
munication sequence the less opportu- 
nity there is for understanding. Nation- 
al unions are almost forced to work 
on the “orders from headquarters” 
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basis—simple, direct edicts which can- 
not be misunderstood. There can’t be 
free discussion, or flexible thinking, or 
reversals in thinking, or changes in 
attitude, because the system would 
take too much time for relatively 
minor problems. What it amounts to 
is that a national union can’t afford in 
terms of time or personnel to follow the 
democratic process—and the alterna- 
tive approaches the dictatorial. In the 
meantime, the worker and his prob- 
lem may be lost in the shuffle. The in- 
ternational union can’t deal with the 
individual—it must reduce him and his 
wants and desires to an almost insig- 
nificant part of the whole. 


5. The local independent union 
is called upon to act only on those 
problems which affect it directly. 

There is nothing in the field of labor 
relations quite so pathetic as the aver- 
age worker called out on a “sym- 
pathy” strike. He isn’t mad at anyone 
—especially his boss; he doesn’t per- 
sonally know the men he’s “striking 
for”; and he’s losing pay. The strike 
promises only remote personal benefits; 
yet, because he has been sold on the 
necessity of “sticking together,” he 
abandons his job. 

It takes only one or two such sym- 
pathy strikes to turn the heart of even 
the most sincere union member. He 
quite legitimately asks, “What did I 
get out of it? Isn’t my first duty to 
my family?” Accuse him of selfish- 
ness if you will. But is it a different 
kind of selfishness from that urged up- 
on him by the international union rep- 
resentative who tolled him out “on the 
bricks” to the tune of “If you don’t 
support this venture you'll suffer 
eventually”? It is an interesting fact 
that whenever a new, unorganized 
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plant is opened in a union territory, 
the majority of job applicants ask if 
there is a union and openly express 
the hope that the plant will remain un- 
organized. Discounting the few who 
make such statements for apple-polish- 
ing reasons, there still remains the 
hard core of the union man turned 
anti-union—and usually because of 
such actions as “sympathy strike” and 
“donations for our brothers on strike 
in Paducah.” 

Since the local independent union 
faces no such compulsion, it can save 
its strongest economic bargaining 
argument—the strike—for purposes 
which directly affect its own members 
and which are understood by them. A 
strike is serious business for a local 
independent. The officers who propose 
it are on the scene, not miles away 
hidden by bales of propaganda. And 
when a local independent union does 
go on strike, all its members are off 
the job, from the president on down. 
There are no “guaranteed paid annu- 
ally” officers in other parts of the 
country confidently urging them on. 


6. The local independent union 
retains for its own use every dollar 
collected as dues from its member- 
ship. 

A typical dues-allocation system re- 
quires a monthly deduction of $3.00, 
half of which is immediately forwarded 
to the national organization. In a unit 
of 100 employees this means that, every 
year, $1,800 leaves the local premises 
to turn up at national headquarters 
for uses to be decided by the national 
union. The local retains $1,800, which 
apparently is enough to run the local. 
In return for the $1,800 mailed to the 
international office it gets “national 
services.” 
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Just what are these “national serv- 
ices”? Ideally, they are such things as 
more competent legal advice, strong 
representation on tripartite govern- 
mental boards, skilled assistance in 
collective bargaining and in grievance 
handling, and adequate organizational 
advice. In practice, in the average case, 
what happens? A tally of international 
action in one area involving six rela- 
tively small plants all under separate 
contract with one international union 
revealed that the international repre- 
sentative showed up only at contract 
time—and then was so unfamiliar with 
the problems that he was of great as- 
sistance only in negotiating the dues- 
collection clause and the clause exempt- 
ing the national union from liability 
under Section 301 of Taft-Hartley. 
Over a period of 10 years this “service” 
has cost the employees of these six 
plants nearly $180,000. 

One large local independent union in 
the Midwest has one of the best con- 
tracts in its area, a very strong, intelli- 
gent leadership, a membership of 98 
per cent of the 2,500 eligible employees 
(with no union-shop or other union- 
security clause) —and charges its mem- 
bers 25 cents a month for dues. It 
pays its officers and stewards fairly 
liberally, and has $12,000 in the bank. 

Another large local independent in 
the West, with a membership of about 
700, charges dues of $1.50 a month, 
and offers these services: a group life 
policy of $3,000, $10 a week supple- 
mentary sick benefits (supplementary 
to the company sick-benefit plan) , $250 
in cash on retirement, $250 to an em- 
ployee’s widow, plus flower benefits 
and other personal services. 

The local independent union knows 
how much it needs to render the serv- 
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ices desired by its membership. It 
knows where the money comes from— 
and it knows where it goes. 


7. The motives for preserving 
the union are purer in the case of 
the local independent. 

An international union must be run 
as a business, with big payrolls to 
meet, with rents or mortgage interest 
payments to budget for, with often ex- 
pansive headquarters buildings in 
Washington and other cities, with em- 
ployees, active and retired, to provide 
for. Too often it would appear that the 
international union leader must be pri- 
marily concerned with his sources of 
revenue—the dues—and concerned lit- 
tle, if at all, with the higher motive 
of doing well for the workers in his 
union. Anyone who has negotiated a 
contract with a national union imme- 
diately recognizes the importance at- 
tached to union security provisions, 
especially those making the union it- 
self—not its members—secure from 
liability and sure of uninterrupted 
revenue. 

The motives in seeking leadership 
of a local independent union may be 
various—and are often just as selfish 
—but they are rarely so encumbered 
by financial considerations. At worst, 
they may spring from the desire for 
personal power or prestige; at best, 
they are strictly humanitarian; and 
most often by far they are simply the 
honest wish to do the best possible for 
one’s fellow-workmen. Most of the in- 
dependent local union leaders known 
to the author are men of the highest 
character and purpose, with a real de- 
sire for “doing right” by people. This 
desire may well be coupled with a 
power complex (perhaps this is essen- 
tial for success in this field as well as in 
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most others) but it is also character- 
ized by a pronounced disinterest in 
personal material gain. Add to this 
the checks and balances a local inde- 
pendent leader must face in operating 
before his own friends and neighbors, 


and you get almost ideally balanced 
leadership. 


8. The problem of the union 
shop is not so severe in the case of 
the local independent union. 

Since the local independent union is 
constituted out of itself, and its avowed 
purpose is representation by, for, and 
through its own constituents, there is 
a natural interest in “belonging” to it. 
Many such local independents claim 
100 per cent membership with nothing 
more stringent to insure membership 
than common interest. 

True, at this early stage of recog- 
nizing the values of the independent 
union, there is sometimes a lack of self- 
discipline among the membership 
which may cause in-again-out-again be- 
havior, depending on whether various 
personal objectives are attained or not. 

This has led many local independent 
union leaders to cry out for compul- 
sory unionism—a cry which has been 
heard and agreed to by some employ- 
ers who wish to perpetuate the local 
independent for reasons that vary from 
the expedient to the ideal. 

Without going into the merits of 
this position, it is apparent that even 
if the union shop, full or watered down, 
is granted, its enforcement is much less 
arbitrary and much more understand- 
ing in a situation where it is used by 
employees for or against fellow-em- 
ployees. Experience shows that the local 
independent leader tries to “sell” the 
recalcitrant employee on paying his 
dues—even to the extent of asking 
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management “to help Joe understand 
before we take the drastic step of ask- 
ing for his termination.” The leader 
knows Joe, knows his family. His wife 
and Joe’s wife shop together, and he 
knows that arbitrary or capricious 
action, or even perfectly correct action 
under the contract, may not be looked 


upon favorably by a membership of 
“friends.” 


9. The local independent union 
does not need fo follow any party 
line, and thus can preserve unity of 
purpose for strictly economic goals. 

During the summer and fall of 1951, 
Ohio workers in both AFL and CIO 
unions were told: (a) Senator Robert 
Taft is an enemy of labor; (b) the 
AFL and CIO are against him; and (c) 
you are an enemy to your fellow-work- 
ers if you vote for him. The fact that 
the late senator built up terrific major- 
ities in the most active union industri- 
al centers is a matter of history—but 
not nearly so important as the evidence 
that many thousands of Ohio workers 
went through considerable soul-search- 
ing which damaged their faith in their 
unions as guides for thought. 

These men and women belonged to 
their unions to attain common ends; 
their faith (to their minds) had been 
justified by considerable economic 
gains in the preceding six or seven 
years. Now, in the name of loyalty to 
a common cause, they were called upon 
to do something their minds and hearts 
negated—to vote against an outstand- 
ing senator of our times. Lines were 
drawn in the shop—not on union ob- 
jectives but on political objectives. The 
cohesion of common interest was dealt 
a blow which hurt, and hurt deeply, 
even the best-established locals of in- 
ternational unions. 
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The big union propaganda machines 
also made the fatal mistake of telling 
their members how to vote. This might 
have worked with the steel worker of 
20 years ago—but it doesn’t work with 
his union-member son today. 

These things couldn’t happen in a 
local independent union. In the first 
place, no local independent member is 
prepared to grant that his elected 
representatives possess any superior 
intelligence so far as politics go. He 
knows that he knows as much as his 
elected leader about who should be 
senator or president. In the second 
place no one is going to tell him to do 
anything, least of all his elected 
representative. He’s independent and 
revels in it; that’s why he voted for 
a local independent union in the first 
place. 


10. It is almost impossible for 
subversive groups fo gain control 
over a local independent union. 

It is conceivable that Communists, 
for instance, could gain control of a 
very large local independent. But, by 
and large, since the entire membership 
of a local independent is restricted to 
one plant, or to one plant area, each 
member is usually well enough known 
to many other members to prevent the 
entrance of cell-trained subversives. Of 
course, over the years, such fifth col- 
umnists could be planted in a local in- 
dependent, but could they effectively 
influence individuals who are daily 
concerned over the actions of their 
own union? 

As has already been pointed out, 
workmen form independent unions 
because they themselves are independ- 
ent. They elect friends or acquaint- 
ances to office for a simple purpose: to 
run the union along lines that will 
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patently better the economic conditions 
of the membership. They will not accept 
political dictation from a man who 
works among them. They refuse to act 
on edict, but demand documented 
reasons for positions assumed by the 
leadership. 

The atmosphere is republican; the 
membership is not a well-coordinated 
unit, but rather a group of individuals 
reacting in unison at times to common 
motivation. Communism cannot breed 
or flourish in such an environment. 


11. Does the local independent 
union produce for its membership? 

This question can be answered on 
the evidence of objective measures, 
such as the type and favorableness of 
the contract terms, the satisfaction of 
the membership in having their prob- 
lems handled expeditiously and fairly, 
and the “atmosphere” surrounding the 
local labor-management relationship. 

Examination of local independent 
union contracts indicates that by and 
large they are more favorable than 
those negotiated by large international 
unions simply because they include 
not only all the usual economic clauses 
relating to wages and hours of work 
but also special sections adapted to the 
local situation, such as purely local in- 
terpretations of such matters as work- 
ing conditions, seniority, etc. The large 
international cannot afford to have 
many “different” clauses in its con- 
tracts. Hence it tends toward uni- 
formity, and cannot incorporate local 
peculiarities which might go against 
general policy. 

To the union member, however, 
much more important than the content 
of the agreement is the way the agree- 
ment is administered. It is axiomatic 
that administration is easier, less rigid, 
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where the local independent operates. 
A word with the membership of the 
local independents usually indicates 
satisfaction with local handling of 
grievances, again on the basis that such 
handling is predicated on an under- 
standing of local problems. This tends, of 
course, toward greater personal sat- 
isfaction and greater personal confi- 
dence in the local union leaders. 

Since the local people, both manage- 
ment and labor, are continuously en- 
deavoring to make local independent 
union-management relationships work, 
the “atmosphere” is always better. The 
main objective is to dispose of prob- 
lems, not to settle national issues or to 
run a party line or to influence a po- 
litical campaign or to be a “test case” 
or to start a national strike situation, 
and so on. The whole emphasis is on 
mutual understanding. The combative 
aspects of dealing with “outsiders” 
are missing. 

Convincing testimony for these con- 
clusions is forthcoming in the follow- 
ing statement by a local independent 
union president in a large midwestern 
steel plant, as reported in the Cincin- 
nati Enquirer, June 20, 1952: “This 
agreement again demonstrates the ad- 
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vantage of an independent union when 
local men who understand local con- 
ditions can sit down and bargain in 
good faith without outside interference. 
Our members have never lost an hour’s 
pay, and at the same time our contract 
has provided the best working condi- 
tions in the industry.” The same words 
could have been said by the same man 
in June, 1955, when the same union 
negotiated another successful contract 
without a strike—and by themselves. 

These are some of the chief argu- 
ments for the local independent union. 
It may be difficult to evaluate precisely 
the effect on the honest, aspiring 
American worker of the union gang- 
sterism disclosed by the Kefauver Com- 
mittee, the racketeering of the big city 
service employee unions and the team- 
sters in the Midwest, and the job-per- 
mit sludge of the defense plant con- 
struction groups, but it is obvious that 
such behavior has made many sincere, 
union-minded workers turn to a form 
of unionism over which they have 
direct and immediate control—a form 
that automatically provides the demo- 
cratic type of organization which work- 
ers seek to perpetuate in the republic 
in which they want to live. 








AMA GENERAL MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 
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a number of papers of special interest to personnel executives, will be 


held on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, January 24-27, 1956, at 
the Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco. 














. .. Though it is something of a truism that man- 
agement development is simply a means of help- 
ing the individual to develop himself, companies 
differ widely in their methods of achieving this 
end. Here the author describes a performance- 
review technique that is proving an effective 
working tool in his own company’s management 
development program. 


Management Appraisals: A Key to 
Management Self-Development 


JOSEPH M. TRICKETT 


Coordinator, Management Development 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation 


MANAGEMENT development is man de- 
velopment; man development, in the 
final analysis, is self-development. In 
the welter of opinions and experience- 
reporting on management development 
which has encompassed all of us dur- 
ing the past few years, one central 
theme emerges: Each individual ac- 
tually develops himself; therefore, 
management development activities 
must be aimed at the individual. 
Each individual grows, or develops, 
or changes along the lines and in the 
direction which he, himself, really 
wants to. Of course, the general 
“atmosphere” in which he works, the 
“climate” which his boss creates, and 
his own psychophysical limitations 
are conditioning factors. Yet, every 
company that has made an organized 
attempt to enhance the chances of its 
management and potential manage- 
ment people developing into broader- 


gauged, more competent executives 
has found the need for some method 
of helping each individual to see him- 
self and thus to help himself. While 
this procedure or process has gone 
under a variety of names, “manage- 
ment appraisal” seems to have become 
the generic term; and management 
appraisals have become the corner- 
stone of effective management per- 
sonnel development. 


One Company's Approach 


It was not happenstance, therefore, 
that when some two years ago the 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corpor- 
ation became interested in organizing 
its various developmental activities, 
one of the first questions raised by 
the line managers in the operating di- 
visions was: “Is there a way of in- 
creasing the effectiveness of each key 
employee and of selecting the most 
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qualified individuals for advance- 
ment?” The reply, of course, is that 
there is no “one best way”—that in 
this area there are no final answers 
and there is even precious little agree- 
ment.! 

The following points are presented 
merely as some of the guides which 
our rather widespread organization is 
finding of value in its attempts to get 
line bosses, at each level, to work 
more and more effectively with each 
of their subordinates. The objective is 
to provide these supervisors with tools 
which they can and will use and which 
will facilitate their day-to-day working 
relationships with their people. Hence, 
the following might be considered in 
the nature of the “criteria” or sub- 
objectives of the particular approach 
we are using: 

1. The whole technique is openly 
recognized as purely subjective. It is 
realized that it can never be entirely 
objective. Leadership is considered to 
be largely a face-to-face, personal 
activity, and the supervisor’s judg- 
ment of his subordinates a part of 
this face-to-face relationship. This 
method is intended to enhance and 
reinforce the ability of each super- 
visor to carry out this leadership re- 
sponsibility. 

2. The approach is centered on the 
individual, rather than on the group. 
Each person is considered separately, 
as a unique composite of individual 
requirements, needs, and facets. 

3. The appraisal is made within 
the framework of present job respon- 





1 For a comprehensive presentation of various 
companies’ practices in the field of management 
development, see The Development of Executive 
Talent, edited by M. J. Dooher and V. Marquis, 
American Management Association, New York, 
1952. 
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sibilities. It is not made in terms 
of psychological abstractions, person- 
ality traits, or off-the-job behavior 
patterns. Care is taken to avoid 
items which are semantically unde- 
finable, meaningless, or subject to 
widely varying interpretations. Wher- 
ever it is necessary to consider 
personal characteristics, these are al- 
ways matters that the individual can 
recognize and correct, and concern- 
ing which his supervisor (possibly 
with counsel) can discuss positively 
with him. The question is always 
asked, “Will a change in this matter 
help him in his present job or in his 
future with the company?” In all 
cases, every attempt is made to main- 
tain and reinforce the personal digni- 
ty and security of the individual. 

4. Major consideration is given to 
job performance and to what aspects 
of it the individual should improve 
or change and how he can best do it. 
There is an attempt to discourage any 
“mind-meddling” by the boss. All 
supervisors cannot (and need not) 
become trained psychological coun- 
selors—we leave the personality whys 
and wherefores to the professionals. 
Here, the paramount question is: “Is 
there any need for change or im- 
provement in the performance of this 
responsibility and how can this im- 
provement be accomplished?” 

5. Primary emphasis is, thus, upon 
improvement in handling present re- 
sponsibilities—not on promotion or 
advancement. There are estimates of 
the individual’s capacity for larger 
responsibilities and growth potential, 
but these are recognized as merely 
projective opinions. It is our experi- 
ence that by de-emphasizing the pro- 
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motional ladder and emphasizing 
optimum performance on the present 
job, we are actually preparing those 
with growth potentials for the pos- 
sibility of greater responsibilities. 

6. The system is easy to use and 
we try to keep it as simple and as 
self-explanatory as possible. The en- 
tire technique is considered only a 
way to help the supervisor do what 
he is already presumed to be doing— 
guiding, counseling, “coaching” the 
subordinate. This he learns by doing, 
not by reading manuals or sitting in 
classes. We recognize that some bosses 
will do a better job of counseling 
than others—but our objective is to 
get all of them to do it, on a regular 
basis. Necessary instructions are made 
easy to follow, brief, and to the point. 
Most of us have found out long ago 
that busy line executives just don’t 
read detailed manuals and handbooks. 
Hence, we keep our instruction sheets 
as brief and as informal as possible. 
We feel that even the name of the 
procedure is important to its accept- 
ance and use. We have seen something 
of an evolution from rating to evalu- 
ation to appraisal to “performance re- 
view.” Many individuals who once 
objected to being rated or evaluated 
or appraised do not have the same 
objections to having their perform- 
ance on their present jobs reviewed 
for the purpose of helping them to 
do those jobs better, easier, and more 
satisfyingly. 

7. A group consensus is considered 
to be fairer and more “accurate” than 
individual judgments. There is, of 
course, considerable difference of 
opinion about this. The author, for 
one, agrees with those who contend 
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that individual judgmenis, as in the 
old rating forms, encouraged bosses 
to “play God,” and that this is to be 
avoided in modern supervisor-subor- 
dinate relationships. It has often been 
stated that there are very real dangers 
in limiting appraisals to a man’s 
superior.? In this connection, the re- 
marks of Du Pont’s psychiatrist, Dr. 
Frederick W. Dershimer, are also 
pertinent: “The people who go around 
saying, ‘I’m God,’ we know are 
crazy. The ones who simply act like 
it [become] . . . executives—or used 
to.”8 Here, we are helping the boss 
to work with his subordinates by pro- 
viding him with a group opinion to 
augment and even clarify his own 
thinking. With the group approach, 
the boss isn’t limited to saying, “I 
think .. . ” in terms of job responsi- 
bilities and remediable items; he is 


reporting what several persons agreed 
was important to an individual. 

8. The form used is intended to 
provide a basis for realistic, mean- 
ingful coaching by the boss. We con- 
sider the particular form to be rela- 


tively unimportant. It has _ been 
claimed that, if a reviewing group of 
three or four competent individuals 
sits down with blank sheets of paper 
and asks, discusses, and answers such 
questions as: “What is this person 
now supposed to be doing?” “What 
can, or should, he do better or dif- 
ferently?” “How can he do it bet- 
ter?”, management appraisal and a 
basis for development is taking place. 


2 See Myles Mace, The Growth and Development 
Executives, Harvard University Graduate 
of Business Administration, Division of 
Research, Boston, 1950, p. 68. 
® Quoted by Howard Whitman in “Emotional Up- 
hn a for You,” Colliers, September 4, 
1 / > . 
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Each manager who uses the form and 
procedure must see that it is of some 
value to him. As Myles Mace has 
succinctly said, “If the program is 
not useful, busy administrators will 


quickly shift their efforts to other 
tasks.””* 


9. The important “by-product” 
values of improved knowledge and 
understanding are openly recognized 
and utilized. Some of these which we 
have experienced include: 


(a) A better understanding by all con- 
cerned of the job under discussion. 
This results from a frank discus- 
sion of the job responsibilities and 
the manner in which they are being 
performed. 

(b) A better understanding of the or- 
ganization as a whole. This comes 
when interdepartmental and _inter- 
functional responsibilities are con- 
sidered, and duplications, overlaps, 
and friction points are recognized, 
discussed, and eliminated. 

(c) A better understanding of each 
other. As one of our executives put 
it, “I know a lot more about some 
of my colleagues—I see what they 
think of their subordinates, of 
others’ subordinates, and of them- 
selves . . . and you can’t know the 
other fellow too well.” 

(d) A better understanding of the in- 
dividual concerned on the part of 
several people, including his boss. 
“I know those fellows in the. . . 
Department a lot better,” is a fre- 
quently heard comment. The boss, 
of course, learns something about 
one of the jobs and one of the men 
under his jurisdiction from the 
other points of view represented in 
the group. 

(e) A better understanding of them- 
selves, on the part of all partici- 
pants. I have never yet sat in on 
one of these group review sessions 
during which I haven’t observed a 
wholesome self-analysis by everyone 
present. This self-recognition of the 
need for growth is the very begin- 
ning of personal development. 





* Mace, Ibid, p. 77. 
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10. The system as a whole is con- 
sidered an opportunity for a periodic 
“audit” of an individual’s changing 
interests and progress. Each year, at 
least, the questions are asked: “What 
does he want to do?” “What are his 
growth potentials?” “What develop- 
mental action has been taken?” The 
avowed purpose of the entire endeavor 
must be to help the individual to see 
himself and thus to help himself. The 
boss involved assists in this by pro- 
viding the “climate” for growth and 
improvement—and the system as a 
whole is part of the company “atmos- 
phere” which permits and encourages 
the actions of the boss to take place. 

ll. The form used is considered 
a tentative, flexible instrument and 
merely a guide for the review dis- 
cussion. It is flexible in the sense that 
it is never likely to be final or com- 
plete, but is subject to constant 
change and improvement. We have 
had at least five “editions” of the 
present form. It is, moreover, merely 
a work sheet, and is not a form to be 
completed or “filled out.” In this 
connection, we believe the general ap- 
pearance of the material used is im- 
portant—the forms and systems of 
some companies appear difficult and 
formidable. In all cases, it is stressed 
that parts of the form that are not 
applicable in a given situation should 
be left blank. 

12. Each individual is asked to re- 
view his own performance and esti- 
mate his own future potentials. This 
takes place concurrently with the 
regular group appraisal and prior to 
the discussion between the boss and 
the subordinate. These self-appraisals 

(Text continued on page 245) 
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THe Wuy anv How or Tuis PERFORMANCE-REVIEW TECHNIQUE 


The purpose of this periodic review of performance is to help each individual 
to see himself and thus to help himself. This is accomplished by providing for a 
group of approximately three individuals who meet to consider the individual’s 
performance within the context of the responsibilities of his present position, plus 
his future prospects from the standpoint of available knowledge and opinions. The 
reviewing group always includes the immediate supervisor of the person being 
reviewed. If possible, the other members of the group should be from outside the 


immediate organizational unit and should be at about the same organizational level 
as the immediate supervisor. 


Each division and each branch or plant within a division (wherever there are a 
sufficient number of employees) selects one person to be the “coordinator” of such 
activities at that location. This coordinator is the chairman and recorder at the 
performance-review session—he convenes the meeting, generally guides and controls 
the discussion, and records the consensus of the group on the Summary Sheet. The 
Summary Sheet which he thus completes is the “official” copy and the only one 
retained after the meeting is concluded. This copy is then used by the supervisor 
as a basis for his proximate discussion with the person concerned. It is this latter 


“man-boss” discussion which is the whole purpose, goal, and target of the per- 
formance-review procedure. 


Only reactions and opinions upon which the entire group are agreed are entered 
on the Summary Sheet. The objective is to get a considered group judgment, rather 
than separate, personal judgments and opinions. 


Since this review of an individual’s performance is based upon his activities in 
his present job, a position description outlining present responsibilities and position 
requirements is helpful. If such is available, it should be present and referred to at 
the review discussion. Thus, the best way to begin such a discussion is to consider 
the general purpose, scope, and responsibilities of the position prior to discussing 
the various aspects of the individual’s performance. The respective responsibilities 
and requirements of the job should be considered in connection with each of the 
corresponding items on the Summary Sheet. If no position description is available, 
the immediate superior should state the nature and scope of each responsibility or 
requirement as it is to be discussed by the group. 


The form used to summarize the performance-review discussion is a work sheet. 
Any parts of it which are not applicable to a particular job or individual may be 
left blank. General comments and reactions can be written in any available space. 
The arrangement of items on the sheet is merely to guide the discussion—they may 
be considered in any sequence thought best by the review group. 


Where necessary, an item should be qualified or explained in the space pro- 
vided. Subresponsibilities may be itemized and separately appraised. 


The following pages are for reference use during the performance-review dis- 
cussions. The items listed as “actions” are adapted from a list of management 
actions or practices which a sizable group of management people agreed were 
significant in “good” management performance. Hence, while these items can be 
used to stimulate discussion, they are not intended to be a checklist for rating or 
appraising performance. Rather, they are intended to provide the group with some 
“thought-starters” to help in identifying areas where present performance can be 
improved or future potentialities enhanced. 











EXHIBIT A 
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I. RESPONSIBILITY FOR PEOPLE AND ORGANIZATION: Consider how 
he fulfills his responsibility for the people and organization for which he is 
directly and indirectly responsible. Some possible actions to consider: 

. Gets group reaction on important matters before going ahead. 
. Puts suggestions by the group into operation. 
" Encourages members of his organization to express their ideas and 
opinions. 
. Keeps well informed about the accomplishments of the group. 
. Keeps informed on how members think and feel about things. 
. Reports progress to the group. 
. Expresses appreciation when a member does a good job. 
. Keeps his group informed about matters affecting the work. 
. Is easy to understand, 
. Does things which make it pleasant to be a member of the group. 
. Attends social events of the group. 
Helps members of the group settle their conflicts, 
. Generates a sense of belonging. 
. Understands members’ problems on the job. 
. Understands members’ problems outside the job. 
. Is firm in dealing with members of the group. 
. Defends his group against criticism. 
. Goes to bat for members of his work group. 
. Backs up members in their actions. 
. Publicizes outstanding work of members of his group. 
. Stimulates members for greater effort. 
. Inspires in others the willingness to work toward objectives. 
. Lets others do their work the way they think best. 
. Selects the right person for the job. 
25. Helps new members make adjustments. 
26. Practices good organizational methods. 
27. Sees that authority for each member is clearly understood. 
28. Shows members how each job fits into the total picture. 
29. Lets members know what is expected of them. 
30. Effectively delegates responsibility and assigns authority. 
31. Avoids trespassing on responsibility once delegated. 


. RESPONSIBILITY FOR PHYSICAL ASSETS: Consider how he fulfills his 
responsibility for the facilities, equipment, materials, products, money, records, 
etc., for which he is responsible. Possible actions to consider: 

1. Sees that members of his organization have the equipment and materials 
they need to work with. 
2. Recognizes situations which need improvement. 
. Makes effective use of equipment, facilities, materials, and products under 
his jurisdiction. 
. Emphasizes the control of costs. 
. Is expense conscious. 
. Maintains adequate records. 
. Controls expenditures. 
. Protects physical resources. 








EXHIBIT B (Page |) 
REFERENCE SHEETS FOR USE IN PERFORMANCE-REVIEW DISCUSSIONS 
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Ill. RESPONSIBILITY FOR PLANNING AND INITIATION: Consider how he 
carries out his responsibility for planning and creating. Possible considerations: 

. Makes effective use of his time. 

. Plans ahead on what the group should do. 

. Effectively plans for personnel needs. 

. Sees that there are realistic goals for the group. 

Has the group participate in setting its own goals. 

. Establishes priorities for work to be done. 

. Minimizes the necessity for overtime. 

Concerns himself with a minimum of detail. 

. Originates new approaches to problems. 

. Pushes new ways of doing things. 

. Makes the most of a promising new plan or idea. 

. Encourages members of his organization to start new activities. 

. Demonstrates ability to do creative thinking. 


. RESPONSIBILITY FOR DECISION-MAKING AND INTEGRATION: Con- 
sider how he fulfills his decision-making responsibility and his ability to in- 
tegrate activities within his part of the organization. Some possible activities 
to consider: 

. Comes to the point quickly in discussions. 
. Sees that the work of members of his organization is coordinated. 
. Sees that standards are met. 
. Emphasizes the meeting of deadlines. 
. Makes prompt decisions. 
. Makes accurate decisions. 
. Sees that standard operating practices are followed by members. 
. Explains the “why” of his decisions. 
. Has the members of his organization share in decision-making. 
10. Develops adequate information and selects the best solution. 
11. Converts decisions into effective action. 


. RESPONSIBILITY FOR INTERNAL RELATIONS: Consider his working 
relationships with colleagues, superiors, and others within the organization 
(not subordinates). Possible actions to consider: 

. Sees that members of his organization follow organizational lines. 
. Makes significant contributions in inter-group meetings. 

. Encourages cooperation with members of other groups. 

. Goes out of his way to cooperate with fellow supervisors. 

. Listens understandingly to others in a discussion. 

. Encourages cooperation among members of the group. 


. RESPONSIBILITY FOR EXTERNAL RELATIONS: Consider how he 
handles those “outside” relationships which are a part of his job. Include any 
actions related to business development. Possible actions to consider: 

1. Participates in community activities. 

2. Maintains adequate contacts with customers, vendors, governmental agen- 
cies, or others. 

3. Participates in pertinent professional and technical societies and meetings. 

4. Participates in inter-company management meetings. 
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VIL. SPECIALIZED KNOWLEDGE, SKILLS, OR EXPERIENCE REQUIRED 
FOR PRESENT POSITION: Consider how he fulfills the requirements of 
this position in this regard. Possible considerations: 

1. Demonstrates knowledge of specialized field. 
2. Demonstrates necessary technical proficiency. 

. GENERAL KNOWLEDGE, SKILLS, OR EXPERIENCE REQUIRED FOR 
PRESENT POSITION: Consider how he meets the enqeneianntes of this 
position in this regard. Possible considerations: 

. Expresses himself clearly in writing. 

. Expresses himself well orally. 

. Demonstrates knowledge of pertinent economic, political, and social 
factors. 

. Demonstrates necessary administrative proficiency. 
. Demonstrates knowledge of modern management philosophy and practices. 

a DEVELOPMENT OF SUBORDINATES: Consider him as a “developer of 
men.” Possible actions to consider: 

1. Provides opportunity for members of his organization to improve their 
skills and abilities. 
. Creates in members a desire to do a better job. 
. Evaluates objectively each member’s performance. 
. Lets members know how they are doing. 
. Sees that a member is rewarded for a job well done. 
. Uses constructive criticism. 
. Recommends for promotion the best qualified members when vacancies 
occur in or outside of his organization. 
. Discusses with members their career opportunities. 
. Develops understudies. 
. Keeps his group currently informed of changes in policy and procedure. 
. Informs members of activities of other departments. 
. Facilitates exchange of information within the group. 
. Conducts worth-while meetings of the group. 
. Is interested in the personal welfare of individuals. 
. Recognizes members’ accomplishments which are outside the job. 
. Sees to it that members are working to capacity. 
. Makes full use of the skills and abilities of members. 
. Provides know-how to members of the group. 
. Utilizes all available resources and information in developing people. 

. SELF-IMPROVEMENT: Consider what the individual does to improve him- 
self; to increase his effectiveness with the organization. Some possible actions 
to consider: 

1. “Keeps up” on latest material in his special field. 

. “Keeps up” on latest information and developments in the field of man 
agement. 

. Participates in professional, technical, or management organizations which 
are pertinent to his activities. 

. Reads widely. 

. Participates in community services and activities. 


. Accepts creative writing assignments. 

. Attends outside classes, seminars, etc., that are pertinent to his activities. 

. Keeps in touch with other-company practices in his field and in man- 
agement. 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6. Accepts public-speaking or chairmanship assignments. 
7 
8 
9 
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XI. HABITS, ATTITUDES, BEHAVIOR: Consider any personal qualities not 
otherwise covered. Negative items mentioned should always be matters which 
can be discussed candidly with the individual and about which he can do 
something positive. All items mentioned should pertain to his present job or 
his future with the company. Some possible considerations: 

. Faces up to situations. 

. Is friendly and approachable. 

. Shows that he enjoys his work. 

. Invites criticism of his acts. 

. Deals objectively with problems and situations. 

. Maintains or improves his physical fitness. 

. Can “take it” when the going is rough. 

. Makes people feel at ease while talking with him. 

. Tactfully adjusts to personalities and circumstances. 
10. Is personally relaxed. 
11. Creates a secure, warm working atmosphere. 


. PERSONAL ASPIRATIONS: Record what the present group feels the 
individual wants to do in the light of present information and knowledge. 


CAPACITY FOR GROWTH: Summarize the group’s considered judgment 
of the apparent growth-potential of the individual. All possible areas or 
positions should be considered. 


. REPLACEMENTS: Consider the current availability of qualified replace- 
ments, if the present individual were suddenly transferred, terminated, or in- 


capacitated. If at all feasible, several possible replacements should be con- 
sidered. 


XV. DEVELOPMENTAL ACTION: Summarize what action has been taken to 
provide for the individual’s growth and outline potential plans for the future 
in the light of this review. This is an opportunity for the immediate super- 
visor to have the counsel and assistance of the other members of the review- 
ing group in thinking through tentative, developmental possibilities. Final 


plans, of course, can only be made upon discussion with the individual con- 
cerned. 


note: These items are adapted from a list of “leadership or management actions” 
developed by Professor Earl Brooks of the New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations at Cornell University. These actions were specified by a large num- 
ber of managerial people, from all management levels, who were asked to state what 
they considered good practice by successful managers or supervisors. 
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Date 





0 EE re 
I. Present PosiTION PERFORMANCE 

1. RESPONSIBILITY FOR PEOPLE AND ORGANIZATION: 

2. RESPONSIBILITY FOR PHYSICAL ASSETS: 

3. RESPONSIBILITY FOR PLANNING AND INITIATION: 

4. RESPONSIBILITY FOR DECISION-MAKING AND INTEGRATION: 


5. RESPONSIBILITY FOR INTERNAL RELATIONS: 


6. RESPONSIBILITY FOR EXTERNAL RELATIONS: 





SPECIALIZED KNOWLEDGE, SKILLS, OR EXPERIENCE REQUIRED FOR PRESENT POSITION: 


GENERAL KNOWLEDGE, SKILLS, OR EXPERIENCE REQUIRED FOR PRESENT POSITION: 


WHAT IS HE DOING TO DEVELOP HIS SUBORDINATES? 


WHAT HAS HE DONE TO IMPROVE HIMSELF? 











EXHIBIT C (Front) 
PERFORMANCE-REVIEW SUMMARY SHEET 
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COMMENTS ON HABITS, ATTITUDES, BEHAVIOR: 


WHAT IMPROVEMENT WOULD CURRENTLY BE MOST BENEFICIAL TO HIM? 


Il. Furure PorTentiat 


1. WHAT DOES HE WANT TO DO? 


2. WHAT IS HIS APPARENT CAPACITY FOR GROWTH? 


3. ARE THERE PEOPLE WITHIN THE DIVISION CAPABLE OF REPLACING HIM? 


Ill. DeveELopMENTAL ACTION AND GENERAL REMARKS 


Review CoMMITTEE 
... Position . 
mum Position 
Position 


mm Position 











EXHIBIT C (Reverse) 
PERFORMANCE-REVIEW SUMMARY SHEET 
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are not turned in to the boss. These 
reviews of one’s own performance 
have proved to be exceedingly valu- 
able. Not only do they set the stage 
for a positive, non-defensive discus- 
sion between the man and his boss, 
but they aid materially in fulfilling 
the basic purpose of the entire pro- 
cedure: to permit each individual to 
see himself and thus to help himself. 

13. Finally, the summary sheet is 
considered only a means to an end, 
the end being the ensuing boss-sub- 
ordinate discussion. The form con- 
tains some “reminders,” some brief 
notes for the guidance of the boss in 
his discussion with the individual 
concerned, but the actual “plan mak- 
ing” is a joint concern of the in- 
dividual and his boss. Here, it is 
clearly understood that the appraisal 
is a step in planning, not a rating of 
an end product. This plan-making in- 
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volves agreeing on goals, keeping a 
record of progress, making judgments 
about the progress and the goals, and 
revising the goals when desirable. 


The foregoing exhibits are self- 
explanatory. These sheets are given, 
as a set, to each individual having 
anything to do with this performance- 
review technique, including those 
whose performance is being reviewed. 
The performance reviews are held ap- 
proximately on the anniversary dates 
of the person’s appointment to his 
current position. 

What have been our results? We 
haven’t tried, as yet, to put a dollar 
sign on them. But we expect better 
performance and better management 
because we believe that management 
growth begins with self-appraisal and 
self-recognition. We are getting a lit- 
tle closer to fulfilling that timeless 
admonition—“Know thyself.” 


The Four-Day Week: What Are the Prospects? 


BY 1975, AMERICANS will be working a 32-hour, four-day week, accord- 
ing to an estimate made by J. Frederick Dewhurst, Director of the 
Twentieth Century Fund, at the recent Boston Conference on Distribu- 
tion. 

Mr. Dewhurst based his prediction on the calculation that produc- 
tivity will increase at the rate of about 2.3 per cent a year. By 1975, 
therefore, output per man-hour should increase from 1954’s figure of 
$2.41 to about $3.90. At the same time, total employment in 1975 will 
be around 85 million. 

By working a 40-hour week, this workforce would produce a total 
income of $700 billion, as compared with $300 billion in 1954. But, Mr. 
Dewhurst points out, since the turn of the century, people have been 
taking 38 per cent of the increase in productivity in the form of in- 
creased leisure time. Applying this ratio to the projected 1975 national 
income, he concludes that the work week will drop to 32 hours, national 
income will amount to perhaps $550 billion, and gross national product 
to $650 billion, in terms of the dollar’s present purchasing power. 





. . » Recent statistics on the growing percentage 
of older people in the workforce suggest that 
compulsory retirement may be unduly wastetul 
of needed manpower. Citing research findings, 
the author advocates reconsidering retirement 
policies in the light of individual differences 
rather than making rule-of-thumb distinctions on 
the basis of chronological age. 


The Older Worker: 
New Light on Employment and 
Retirement Problems 


ARTHUR N. TURNER 


Institute of Human Relations 
Yale University 


FROM THE VIEWPOINT of the economy 
as a whole, the problem of the “aging 
worker” exists because more people 
are living longer and staying healthy 
and productive longer. As medicine 
advances, they will continue to do so. 
At the same time, retirement and 
employment policies are preventing 
increasing numbers of older people 
from working as long as they are 
able and willing. This means that 
the potential production and purchas- 
ing power of an increasing proportion 
of the population are being wasted. 


Attitudes and policies will need to be 
changed to avoid this waste. 


Problems of the Employer 


From the viewpoint of the com- 
pany, the increase in the proportion 
of older people brings about many 
difficult problems. How can the com- 
pany afford the increasing cost of 
pensions? What should the retirement 
policy be? How can best use be 
made of workers as they grow older? 
How should hiring and placement 
policies be affected by age? What 





This article is based in part on a talk presented to the Tenth National Conference of 
Industrial Management, sponsored by the Canadian Council of Foreman’s Clubs, Toronto, 
October 29, 1954. It reports partial findings from two separate research projects in which 
the author participated. The first, a study of older workers, was directed by Professor Ben 
A. Lindberg for the Division of Research of the Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, Harvard University. The second project, an investigation of worker attitudes in two 
automobile assembly plants, was directed by Charles R. Walker, Director of Research in 
Technology and Industrial Relations, Yale University. 











are the attitudes of older people; how, 
for instance, do they feel about retir- 
ing or continuing to work? Further, 
how can these attitudes be taken into 
acceunt? How does aging affect abil- 
ity to work at different types of jobs 
for different individuals? Does a 
company have a responsibility to help 
its employees prepare for retirement 
and, if so, how should this be done? 
These are the questions and difficul- 
ties which most companies are facing 
more and more. 


Problems of the Individual Worker 


How about the individual? What 
are the dimensions of the over-all 
problem when it is considered from 
his point of view? This should be 
an easy question to answer, because 
aging happens to all of us, but some- 
times it is much easier to think about 
it as if it were going to happen to 
other people only. 

Economic problems. Aging for the 
individual first of all involves serious 
economic problems. Will I be laid off 
when I reach a certain age, or will I 
be able to continue to work? If I am 
out of a job, who will hire me when I 
am older? How will I support myself 
when I retire? How much money 
will I need when I’m older, and where 
will the money come from? For most 
older people these are very important 
questions, and difficult to answer. 

Health problems. Next to economic 
problems, the most important preoc- 
cupation of these older workers is with 
health. Some feel they have to con- 
tinue to work because otherwise they 
could not afford it if they or their 
wives got sick. Others have to retire 
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because of their own health, or in 
order to look after ailing wives. In 
interviewing older workers, one is 
constantly impressed with the impor- 
tance of financial and health problems 
in influencing their attitudes. 

Psychological problems. Also, of 
course, aging presents difficult psycho- 
logical problems. Individuals differ 
tremendously in their adjustment to 
aging, but the most important thing 
to remember is the need all of us 
have to be understood; to be accepted 
as we are, and not to be changed 
into something we don’t want to be; 
to be respected for what we have to 
offer, and not to be penalized for what 
we cannot help. The psychological 
climate which surrounds an individ- 
ual, on the job as well as at home, 
has a great deal of influence on how 
successfully he adjusts to aging. In 
some organizations, the individual’s 
opinion is respected no matter who 
he is; the assumption is made that 
he is willing and able to do a good 
job; he feels himself to be a member 
of a group working together to ac- 
complish things that are worth while; 
he is interested in what he is doing, 
and no one finds it necessary to force 
him to work. It is not surprising if 
individuals adjust more successfully 
to changing circumstances, including 
aging, in such an organization than 
where these things are not true. 


SOME GENERAL 
RESEARCH FINDINGS 
Before becoming more _ specific 
about what steps should be taken by 
management in helping to solve these 
problems, it will be helpful to outline 
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some of the important research find- 


ings in this field. 
Productivity 


How productive are older workers? 
What does research have to say about 
this problem? The most important 
finding is that individual differences 
in performance increase with age. 
Almost all experiments which have 
shown a decline in performance as 
age increases have also shown an 
increase in individual variations. Al- 
most always there are some older 
people whose performance equals or 
betters the average performance of 
the younger group. 

Granted the importance of these 
individual differences, some further 
statements can be made about the 
performance of older people, as com- 
pared with younger people, on vari- 
ous types of jobs. One of these is 
that even when specific abilities, such 
as vision, hearing, and speed of move- 
ment, decline, the performance of the 
total job by older people bears up 
remarkably well. On most jobs, ex- 
perience is very valuable; and be- 
cause of their experience, older people 
develop alternate ways of doing a job 
which compensate for those abilities 


which may have declined. 


Learning Time 


Another finding that is fairly well 
established is that older people are 
often slow at taking in new informa- 
tion and acting on it, as, for instance, 
when assigned a different job or when 
methods change. In other words, ex- 
perience can be a handicap when it 
is necessary to throw former habits 
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overboard in order to learn a new 
job or method. This is definitely not 
true of all older people—remember 
those individual differences—but on 
the whole it is true that learning time 
increases with age. 

There is a tendency for older peo- 
ple to place more emphasis on accu- 
racy and less on speed. Most employ- 
ers of oldsters praise the care with 
which they work and their steadiness. 
But comparatively few older people 
are employed on jobs where there is 
unusual pressure for speed, or where 
the pace of working is mechanically 
determined, as on a moving assembly 
line. 


Attitudes 


What about the attitudes of older 
workers? As already indicated, the 
most important influences upon an 
older individual’s attitudes seem to be 
his health and financial situation, in- 
cluding his family responsibilities, as 
well as what we might call “the human 
relations climate” where he works and 
the nature of his job. Extensive 
studies of retired workers receiving 
Social Security benefits show con- 
clusively that most who are in good 
health would prefer to be working, 
and that the main reason for this 
preference is economic.’ In _inter- 
viewing older workers, we often find 
that those who like their jobs and 
enjoy their contacts with fellow 
workers and with supervisors want to 
continue to work as long as they can, 
whereas those employed in organi- 
zations with poor morale and on dis- 


1 Division of Program Analysis, Bureau of Old 
Age and Survivors Insurance, Social Security 
Administration. 











liked jobs would like to retire—if 
they could afford it. 


Part-Time Work 
Another finding, which has not been 


stressed enough, concerns the impor- 
tance of part-time work for older peo- 
ple. There are many men and women 
still working past the normal age of 
retirement who would prefer to work 
shorter hours or only part of the 
week if such jobs were available. 
Also, many who have retired, often 
involuntarily, have economic and psy- 
chological needs which could be met 
by part-time employment. They have 
much to offer, and they desperately 
need, in addition to the income, the 
feeling of usefulness which comes 
from a job. There is a large supply 
of skilled and careful workers who 
could be drawn into the labor market 
on a part-time basis. Hence the need 
for companies to be willing to ex- 
periment with part-time work, both 
for present employees who are getting 
older and for those who have already 
retired but would prefer to be work- 
ing part time instead of having 
nothing to do. 


EXPERIENCES IN TWO 
COMPANIES 


Against this background of general 
research results, let us consider now 
two companies with quite different 
policies toward older members of the 
workforce. 


1. A Company Without Compulsory 
Retirement 


The first organization, a concern 


which we shall call the Clark Dun- 
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can Manufacturing Company,” makes 
small metal products and machinery. 
Of its 650 employees, 307 are 55 
years of age or older. There are 99 
between 60 and 70, and 46 over 70. 
Obviously, the Clark Duncan Com- 
pany has an unusual proportion of 
older people. In fact, it has a definite 
philosophy that age is no barrier to 
employment. As the general super- 
intendent explained to the research 
team: 


We never believed that a man in good 
shape at 59 or 64 becomes suddenly 
useless the day he is 60 or 65. “Pension 
him off,” some people say. Well, the 
first few weeks he thinks it’s okay. Then 
he begins to fret; he doesn’t know what 
to do with himself. Next he loses confi- 
dence in himself. When he does that, 
then he’s not good for anything in the 
work line. We feel that as a result of 
years of work a man has acquired much 
valuable knowledge and many profitable 
skills. He knows how to do things right. 


We have never yet discharged or retired 
an employee for age. But don’t get me 
wrong. Don’t get the idea that we’re 
running an old people’s home here. This 
is a competitive business organization. 
We're in business to make money. . . 
During World War II, our company was 
the only one in our industry to be 
awarded the Army-Navy “E” for our 
production. 


We don’t try to copy what other com- 
panies do. For instance, today we hear 
a lot about human relations. We don’t 
think of human relations in particular. 
Rather, we try to think of family rela- 
tions. That’s why we don’t have a 
compulsory retirement age at 65. In your 
own family you don’t turn out your 
parents because they’re 65. . . . It may 
sound crazy, but we seem to make sense; 
and our production proves it. Judging 
from our quality and the amount of work 


2 The following material is taken from the case 
“Clark Duncan Manufacturing Company,” Per. 
408, Copyright, 1952, by the President and Fel- 
lows of Harvard liege. Quoted by permis- 
sion. Case material of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration is prepared 
as a basis for class discussion. Cases are not 
designed to present illustrations of either correct 
or incorrect handling of administrative problems. 
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we put out, there must be something 
about our way of doing things... . 


Of course, what you can do with 650 

employees you might not be able to do 

in a plant with 22,000. But, then, I 

don’t see why not. The large plant isn’t 

just one unit; it’s divided up into small 
groups, isn’t it? 

The superintendent talked at great 
length along similar lines. The first 
impression of the researchers was 
that he was telling an interesting story, 
but they wondered what they would 
actually find when they went out into 
the plant and talked with some of the 
people. Here are some excerpts from 
the researchers’ interviews with work- 
ers. Notice that, while they don’t all 
agree on details, their statements do 
add up to a particular kind of organi- 
zation in which many older people are 
happily employed. 

Attitudes of the younger workers. 
One worker, aged 33, represented the 


opinion of many in the younger group 
when he said: 


The supervisor here believes that the 
older man is the man for the job... . 
They are never much for production, but 
they get the work out, and they stay in 
business. . . . Personally, my intention is 
to stay here for only a short while... . 
Another, who was 43, said: 


Really, the company keeps older men on 
too long for their own good. . . . I don’t 
think that if they retired earlier it would 
benefit the company in any way, but it 
would be better for the older men them- 
selves. .. . This is the only company I’ve 
ever seen with so many old-timers. A 
good aoe companies don’t hire people 
over 40. lot of companies want speed, 
and they hire the young men because 
they know they’re faster. Here speed is 
not too important. .. . Here we do our 
work. If there’s a special rush, the boss 
might come over and say he wants it 
out as soon as possible, and we'll get it 
out for him. But most of the time they 
let you go along on your own. 


Attitudes of the older workers. Now 
let’s turn to some of the older men. 
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Here is what one who was 66 thought: 


I feel the older person can do practically 
as much as a younger person. Mr. Rob- 
erts, the superintendent’s father, used 
to have this job. When he was 80 or 
so, the job got too much for him, and 
so I was called in to help. Now there 
are four of us working on it... . I 
like this job. Of course, when you get 
older, you lose a certain amount of con- 
fidence in yourself. But, on a job like 
this, there’s nothing much to worry 
about. . . . I certainly don’t think a 
company ought to retire a man as long 
as he’s healthy and does the work. My 
brother is an invalid, and so we keep 
house alone. If he should get really 
sick, I might have to take care of him. 
. . So many things are hard to under- 
stand. . Under this new pension plan 
the first five years don’t count. You 
have to have 15 years’ service before 
you're 65, so I’m out of it. . . . They 
tell you that if you sit at home with 
nothing to do, your mind gets diseased, 
and I guess that’s true. I think that if 
you could retire at 50 then you could 
adjust to it. You’d be young enough 
to do new things. 


Another worker, aged 67, had this 

to say: 
. . « Before coming here, I had a diffi- 
cult time finding a job. . . . There was 
a man here over 80—perhaps you've 
heard of him—whose wife was failing. 
He was going to have to leave here to 
take care of her. He was doing this 
job. I had a friend who heard about it, 
and so I was able to get this job. 


When this worker was asked what the 
different companies that had refused 
him work had told him, he gave sev- 
eral examples: “We retire our help 
before they’re your age.” “You're too 
old.” “Who are you anyway, a vet- 
eran?” “We lay people off at 65 in 
order to give the younger men a job.” 
The worker said with feeling, “They 
gave me every excuse they could 


think of.” Then he continued: 


What an employer wants is work for his 
money. It seems to me that if he can 
have a man with experience who can 
start right in on his job and doesn’t 
have to depend on others, that’s the kind 








of man a company wants. Take here: 
They don’t give you any physical exam. 
All they did was show me the job. I 
said I could do it, so they hired me. 
If it had been another company, they 
would have given me a physical exami- 
nation, they would have tested my eyes. 
Then they would have looked at my 
records of 20 pe ago, and they would 
have found t eyes have failed 
considerably. After “that amount of time, 
naturally my eyes, ears, heart, and lungs 
aren’t the same as they used to be, al- 
though I can still walk to work in only 
a few minutes if I’m in a hurry. 

Another angle on all this is that I 
think the pension plan is a good thing, 
but for myself I say, put it in my pay 
check. I'll take care of it myself. 


Here is another worker, aged 68: 


I know quite a few who are due for re- 
tirement and would like to quit, but they 
don’t know what to do with themselves. 
Also, some of them wouldn’t have enough 
to live on. ... A lot of fellows here— 
next to their home—like this place best. 
It’s a good place to work. They don’t 
push you too much... . I'd like to tell 
the world that I would never quit this 
job—not even for four dollars an hour. 
There’s a feeling of good human rela- 
tions here. The bosses appreciate you 
and treat you right. . . don’t like to 
get mad or have people mad at me. I 
get along well here and have a good 
time. 


Another, who was 70, said: 


A man should be allowed to work as 
long as he’s able. On my last job, I 
knew several men who retired, and not 
more than three or four of them lived 
over two years afterwards. . 

Of course, if a man had enough money 
to get around, there wouldn’t be any 
reason to worry. I wouldn’t mind re- 
tiring if I could afford it. I'd go for 
rides and go to the beach in the sum- 
mer. Another thing is, if a man had 
enough money to start his own business, 
that would keep him going. You could 
have a garden and plant stuff, or some- 
thing like that; but I feel, myself, like 
working here as long as I’m able. . 
On the whole, I’m in good health, and 
most folks don’t believe that I’m 70. I 
manage to keep moving and have a 
pretty good time. . . 

The old men have more interest in their 
work. Of course, a lot of young fellows 
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are conscientious, but others don’t care. 
The older men are steadier through the 
day—I imagine because they get into 
the habit of keeping at it that way. 


Finally, here are some comments by 
a 75-year-old: 


If I wasn’t as interested in the work as 
I am, I wouldn’t have stuck around as 
long as I have... . I’d rather be work- 
ing than loafing now, I’ve been working 
so long. Four years ago, I had an 
operation that put me out for six or 
seven months. That was enough for me 
of staying at home. I’d rather work if 
I'm able to because it keeps your mind 
occupied. A number of times lately I’ve 
thought of giving up the job, but I 
thought, I’m better off working. I see 
other men just hanging around, and I 
couldn’t do it. If I had a hobby, it 
might take up my time. I have a friend 
who has a hobby of making miniature 
furniture that takes up his mind, but I 
don’t have any hobby. I just go home, 
eat my supper, read the paper, and go 
to bed. Just last weekend my wife said 
to my son’s wife, “You wait until Mon- 
day morning and just see how his eyes 
will brighten up because he’s going back 
to work.” The trouble is that they don’t 
let me do anything at home. I’d feel 
better if they would, but they don’t let 
me do a thing. Yes, that’s the way it is. 
I like to work because work is inter- 
esting. 


These comments are typical of older 
workers generally. They also describe 
the organizational climate of this par- 
ticular company. By many standards, 
certainly, the Clark Duncan Manufac- 
turing Company is far from an ideal 
organization. In spite of the super- 
intendent’s disclaimer, it is, in some 
ways, “an old people’s home.” Yet it 
is very successful, not only in dollars 


-and cents, but also in the human and 


social satisfactions which this work- 
ing environment provides a number 
of older men. This company has never 
adopted many modern personnel and 
safety practices, and many of its 
methods are old-fashioned. But it 
makes money; and, if it has failed 
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to adopt many modern measures 
which might be desirable, it has also 
failed to adopt the modern idea that 
the mere fact of reaching a certain 
age should disqualify an individual 
from a job he’s capable of doing. 


ll. A Company With Compulsory 
Retirement 


Now let’s turn to a completely dif- 
ferent kind of working environment, 
one that puts a premium on youth. 
This is an automobile assembly plant, 
where retirement is compulsory at age 
65, and where there is an unusually 
liberal pension plan. 

In this case, two automobile assem- 
bly plants were studied. In Plant X, 
a new plant, 180 production workers 
were interviewed; their average age 
was 27. In Plant Y, the interview 
sample of 202 production workers 
had an average age of 39. 

Obviously, there were many other 
differences between Plant X and Plant 
Y besides the fact that the Plant Y 
sample was older. In particular, there 
had grown up at Plant Y a sort of 
vicious circle of bad worker-manage- 
ment relations. Once this kind of 
vicious circle gets started, it is very 
difficult to break. Because of this and 
other circumstances, it is impossible 
to say which of the differences found 
in the two plants were caused by the 
differences in the age of the workers. 
Nevertheless, some light is thrown on 
the aging problem in a mass-produc- 
tion environment by a simple compari- 
son of the results of the two assem- 
bly-line studies. 

Significantly more of the older 
Plant Y workers said that they could 
hardly ever break away from their 
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jobs for a breather (52 per cent at 
Plant Y compared with 37 per cent 
at Plant X), in spite of the fact that 
actually more Plant Y workers inter- 
viewed were utility men and others 
not always confined to one work sta- 
tion. In other words, the older men 
seemed to feel the compulsion of the 
moving line more keenly. 

Many more of the older Plant Y 
workers (40 per cent compared with 
only 8 per cent at Plant X) had de- 
cidedly unfavorable attitudes toward 
the union. Attitudes toward supervi- 
sion also were much more unfavor- 
able at Plant Y. And, when asked 
what job they would like to have, 
fewer (7 per cent compared with 
21 per cent) Plant Y workers said 
they wanted to be a foreman or other 
supervisor, and more of them men- 
tioned maintenance or machine-shop 
work as their first choice. Yet sig- 
nificantly fewer of the older Plant Y 
men (10 per cent compared with 27 
per cent) thought they had a good 
or fair chance of getting the job they 
wanted. 

Finally, the actual nature of the 
work itself was the principal source 
of discontent at both plants. But, 
whereas the main reason for disliking 
the work in both plants was the 
mechanical pacing of the moving 
line and its associated feeling of 
pressure, this was relatively even 
more important as a reason for dis- 
liking the job at Plant Y than among 
the younger men at Plant X. 

Plant Y. The Plant Y interviews, 
when analyzed in detail, show a great 
deal about the problem of the older 
worker in an assembly plant. But 
it is important to realize that, in this 
case, the phrase “older workers” re- 
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fers to men who are not very old in 
the usual sense. As was pointed out 
earlier, the average age of those in- 
terviewed was 39. Individually, their 
ages ranged from 30 to 61. Only 10 
workers in the sample of 202 were 
over 50; whereas 131, or 65 per cent, 
were between 30 and 40. Nevertheless, 
if an “older” worker is not a worker 
of any particular chronological age 
but one who is beginning to feel too 
old for his job, many of the Plant Y 
workers fell into this category. 


Many of them felt themselves in 
conflict between two forces: a reluc- 
tance to leave Plant Y because of their 
long seniority, and a feeling of hope- 
lessness when they contemplated 
growing older on a job of little inter- 
est to them, a job which would de- 
mand working at a faster pace and, 
in some cases, for longer hours (be- 
cause of overtime) than they thought 
they would be capable of when their 
health and vigor began to decline.* 


This conflict was illustrated when 
workers were asked about their future 
plans. Only about 20 per cent, in dis- 
cussing the future, made statements 
which could in any way be classified 
as optimistic, and many of these 
workers based their optimism on an 
opportunity, which they saw coming, 
to leave Plant Y and enter a different 
line of work. For instance: 

I’m going to night school, and I would 

like to get connected in real estate and 

insurance. I want to get into that line 
because a man can’t live long on this 
job. 
More typical was one interviewer's 
comment concerning a worker’s out- 
look on the future: 
See R. H. Guest, ““Work Careers and Aspira- 


tions of Automobile Workers,’’ American Soci- 
ological Review, April, 1954, pp. 155-163. 
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This man made very few comments 
about himself. The future appears pretty 
bleak—he’s getting old (he is 42), the 
pace is too much, and he feels he won’t 
be able to cash in on his accumulated 
seniority because he won’t be with the 
company long enough to collect a pen- 
sion. At one point in the interview, he 
criticized the company for not making 
available to the older workers easier 
work, yet he realized that this would be 
a difficult thing to do. He did mention 
that he would have to start to look for 
another job “with a future” or he might 
go into business for himself. This ap- 
pears to be one of his hopes in addition 
to the lowering of the retirement age. 


The extent of the belief among men 
in this plant that, as they got older, 
they would not be able to keep up 
with the pace of their present jobs 
became apparent when they were 
asked to discuss the pension plan. 
The comments of only 4 per cent 
could be classified as generally favor- 
able. Forty per cent made neutral or 
mixed comments, or said they had no 
opinion, favorable or unfavorable, on 
the plan, either because they did not 
know how it worked or because they 
did not plan to stay at Plant Y long 
enough to collect a pension. Forty-five 
per cent of the sample gave comments 
on the pension plan which were gen- 
erally unfavorable; they usually said 
they would not stay on their jobs 
long enough for the pension to do 
them any good. 


Here is the comment of a worker 
whose attitude toward the pension 
plan was classified as generally favor- 
able (and typical of 4 per cent of the 
sample) : 


It’s something we got that we never 
had. It isn’t exactly what you'd want, 
but it’s an improvement. 


A “neutral or mixed” comment (10 
per cent of the sample): 


It was a big step forward. There'll 
have to be a lot of changes. They'll 
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have to lower the retirement age. What 
you need is a plan that you can take 
with you when you move from one job 
to another. But a lower age is the first 
requisite, 


Nearly 17 per cent of the comments 
were classified as “no opinion because 
don’t know how it works.” For ex- 
ample: 
I don’t know too much about it. The 
company and the union never brought it 
out in the open just how we benefit 
by it. 
Here is the comment of a man in the 
group (33 per cent) which was clas- 
sified as “no opinion because I won’t 
stay to collect anyway”: 


The pension plan is a standing joke at 
the plant—the guys say, “Who will last 
long enough to get the pension?” The 
pension doesn’t make any difference to 
me. It’s tied in with the Social Se- 
curity somehow, but it doesn’t matter— 
I don’t care how it works. 


Finally, 45 per cent gave opinions 
about the pension plan which were 
clearly unfavorable. Many of these 
comments reflected a real feeling of 


hopelessness concerning the future. 
Here are some examples: 


f/ There is nothing to look forward to— 
nothing there for a man. Nobody will 
live to be 65 here and get a pension. 


A man can’t last to be 65 working in 
production. When you reach a point 
where they don’t want you any more, 
they try to make it hard for you. In- 
stead of placing you in an easier job, 
they keep you plugging in the same 
job until you can’t go anymore. 

{I don’t think I'll ever live that long 
on the job. Can anyone at 60 or 65 
live on that job? It might be all right 
for other plant workers; they prob- 
ably have more bench jobs. But I be- 
lieve a man should be pensioned off 
after 25 years of service in an as- 
sembly plant. 


1 You can’t keep up with the produc- 
tion after 50, and there’s not enough 
bench jobs to take care of the men as 
years go by. 
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Over-all attitude toward the com- 
pany. In additivn to the question on 
the pension, the seriousness of the 
aging problem to Plant Y workers 
came out very strongly in their 
answers to a question about their 
over-all attitude toward the company. 
Over half of their replies were clearly 
unfavorable, usually on the grounds 
that the company’s treatment of the 
men was impersonal. As many of them 
put it, “Here you’re only a number.” 

To many workers at Plant Y, the 
principal evidence of impersonal 
treatment by the company was the 
apparent absence of any provision for 
them as they grew older. An alarming 
number of them expressed the belief 
that the company had “no use for 
you when you get older,” or that 
“they try to get the older men to 
quit.” For example: 

I don’t like the attitude of this company 

toward the worker; there’s no security. 

You can get fired for the slightest cause. 

They could say your work isn’t up to 

standards and fire you. If you were 

working for another firm for 14 years, 
you'd feel secure, that it was your home, 
but at Plant Y it isn’t. You feel that the 
older you get the quicker they want to 
get rid of you. They have no respect 
for age; in fact, as your reflexes slow 


down they try to ease you out on the 
least pretense. 


It is clear that many of these com- 
ments were irrational. The company 
did not want the older men to quit. 
Yet this is what many of them felt. 
Obviously, when a substantial number 
of workers feel this way, whether 
there is any justification for their 
feeling or not, management has a 
very serious problem on its hands. 
Workers with this kind of bitterness 
are not an asset to any organization. 
Consider not only the effect of such 
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attitudes upon willingness to produce, 
but also the public relations problems 
caused by attitudes such as these, 
when widely held. 


What Is the Solution? 


Yet the solution is by no means 
easy. Two facts make this problem 
especially difficult for management to 
solve. In the first place, Plant Y is 
solely an assembly plant, providing 
far fewer opportunities for transfer 
to less paced jobs than when fabrica- 
tion and assembly operations are at 
the same location. In the second place, 
Plant Y is one of the corporation’s 
older non-integrated assembly plants. 
The problem of accommodating aging 
assembly workers is therefore a new 
one for management—at least in such 
an extreme form. Yet a solution must 
be found, since other specialized 
plants in the company will have the 
same problem as the workforce grows 
older. 


The principal thing to be learned 
from the case of Plant Y is that not 
nearly enough is known as yet about 
these problems. How accurate is it to 
say that a man over 50 cannot keep 
up with the pace on assembly-line 
operations as they are now designed? 
Is it possible to redesign such jobs 
so that older people can perform them 
more successfully? Because of family 
responsibilities, accumulated seniority, 
and the difficulty of finding a new 
job when over 40 and without any 
trade skills, the men interviewed felt 
stuck on jobs which were increasingly 
distasteful to them. Would it have 
been better to encourage those for 
whom promotion within the organiza- 
ation was unlikely to leave Plant Y 
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while they were still relatively young, 
before it was too iate? Additional re- 
search and much careful thought will 
be needed to provide answers to 
questions of this nature. 

The capacities of aging assembly- 
line workers need to be studied care- 
fully to determine the ages at which 
most men begin to have difficulty in 
keeping up with short-cycle, conveyer- 
paced jobs. In such a study, it would 
be particularly necessary to remember 
the importance of attitudes. Many of 
the men who said they were too old 
for their jobs might have had quite 
different opinions if their total atti- 
tude toward their work experience 
were different. Human relations at 
work often strongly influence the at- 
titudes of older people toward their 
jobs. It is important also to remem- 
ber the extent to which individual 
differences in aging affect job per- 
formance. Each case will have to be 
considered separately; no rule of 
thumb will apply. Nevertheless, it does 
seem that Plant Y’s management will 
have to devise some method of trans- 
ferring aging workers to off-line jobs 
within the plant, or perhaps to other 
non-assembly-line plants of the cor- 
poration, without loss of seniority or 
pension rights. Otherwise, the sense 
of insecurity and the consequent bit- 
terness against the company caused 
by the present situation will increase 
as the workforce grows older. 

This is a problem with which the 
union, too, is very much concerned. 
Since its solution may involve changes 
in seniority provisions or in the pen- 
sion plan, management should dis- 
cuss the whole problem with the 
union. The problem is so complicated 
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and difficult that a joint attack on it 
may be the only way to find a work- 
able solution. 


CONCLUSION 


What has been the point of describ- 
ing at such length the aging problem 
in these two particular companies? 
In one case, no one apparently had 
to retire, or wanted to. In another, 
retirement was compulsory at 65, and 
apparently no one wanted to stay that 
long. 

Certainly, these two examples are 
extreme. But the point is that in any 
actual situation the problems are 
unique. Obviously, the policies and 
practices which are appropriate in 
one organization cannot be blindly 
applied to another. All any manage- 
ment can do is to take a fresh look 
at how the aging problem is being 
handled and ask whether its practices 
fit well in the total framework of its 
own organization, given the kind of 
organization management would like 
to have and the particular individu- 
als who work in it. Management needs 
to avoid unwarranted generalizations 
about what should be done, since few 
procedures are always correct under 
every circumstance. 


The Question of Retirement Policy 


Nevertheless, there are some things 
about the aging problem that should 
be said. Consider for a moment the 
most difficult question of all, retire- 
ment policy. There are many advan- 
tages to compulsory retirement for 
everyone at a given chronological age. 
The most important of these advan- 
tages boils down to the argument that, 
under this policy, all individuals are 
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treated alike, and :o know what to 
expect. Unfortunately, this argument 
does not allow for the tremendous 
differences between individuals at 
any given age. There are many men 
and women well past 65 who should 
be kept at work for the good of the 
organization. 

It has been proposed that, through 
testing, it will be possible to get an 
“objective” measure of physiological 
or psychological age, which will take 
into account individual differences in 
aging. Unfortunately, the problems 
involved are very difficult, and this 
approach would not necessarily lead 
to more acceptable retirement deci- 
sions than any other method. The per- 
formance of each older worker on his 
actual job almost has to be consid- 
ered separately. 

Several companies have established 
retirement panels or committees which 
consider all the relevant factors in 
each case. Often this procedure op- 
erates only after the individual has 
reached the “normal retirement age,” 
which still seems to mean that after 
a certain age all individuals should 
be regarded in a different light than 
they were before. It should be re- 
membered that the ideal objective is 
a series of individual decisions, each 
of which is accepted and approved by 
the person concerned, his associates, 
and his immediate supervisors. No 
one else can possibly know as much 
about when a particular retirement 
should take place. 

In practice, many companies, 
especially smaller ones, leave each 
retirement decision up to the indi- 
vidual himself. The main objection to 
this policy is that it may lead to the 
retention of individuals who do not 








contribute their share of work or who 
block promotion for younger men. 
But almost all workers, when they feel 
they are beginning to slip, want to 
be reassigned to an easier or part-time 
job or, where pensions are adequate, 
to retire completely. 


Management's Responsibility 


Whether retirement is compulsory 
or not, many companies are assuming 
increasing responsibility for helping 
employees prepare themselves for re- 
tirement. There are some elaborate 
programs of pre-retirement counsel- 
ing, which apparently work well. 
However, an important contribution 
to an older worker’s preparation for 
retirement can be made by his super- 
visor, if the relations between them 
are such that it is natural to talk 
over important problems together. 
Most people don’t think enough about 
their own aging problem. Realistic 
planning for retirement, or for 
“tapering off” on the job, is very im- 
portant. Often it can be helpful to 
talk over such plans with someone 
else whom you respect. The supervi- 
sor’s role is less to give advice than 
to listen understandingly. If he knows 
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something about aging, as both a 
general and an individual problem, 
the supervisor will listen more help- 
fully. To be most effective, such a 
conference has to grow out of a re- 
lationship of confidence and respect 
that has developed over the years. 

To be successful with aging work- 
ers, we need to be sensitive to their 
attitudes and to respect their abilities 
as individuals. Sometimes this re- 
quires a great deal of understanding 
and patience. Often it takes more time 
than seems to be available, but the 
results can be well worth the effort. 

This article has presented no rules 
for dealing with older workers, be- 
cause there seem to be none that fit 
all circumstances. One point, however, 
can be emphasized: In relations with 
others, whatever their age, and 
whether they work for us or we for 
them, let’s assume that they are will- 
ing to do, and capable of doing, the 
kind of job we should like them to 
do. There may be no evidence for 
such an assumption, but it is worth 
making just the same. The best way 
to help someone else do what we 
want him to is to have faith in his 
ability to do it. 


Plant Thefts—A Survey 


STEALING BY EMPLOYEES is a real problem in the majority of companies, 
according to a recent survey by Mill & Factory. Of the 195 companies 
responding, 88 per cent reported losses from plant thefts of up to 
$5,000 a year, and only 11 per cent stated that they had experienced no 


thefts of any kind. 


Most thefts were ascribed to production workers, and the most com- 
mon items stolen were tools, hardware, and other small, easily portable 
objects. Among the reasons given for the thefts, the “do-it-yourself” 
movement was most frequently mentioned, followed by the “pack-rat 
complex.” Only one-third of the companies responding considered that 
gocds were stolen for resale purposes. 











. . » With a civilian worktorce spread over some 
250 installatioas throughout the United States, the 
Army faces much the same personnel problems 
as any other big business. Here the author de- 
scribes the integrated system of internal and ex- 
ternal reviews through which the Department 
gauges the quality of its civilian personnel man- 


agement. 


Quality Control of 


Personnel Management 


ROBERT H. WILLEY 


Director of Civilian Personnel 
Department of the Army 


IT IS THE fundamental mission of the 
Army to maintain an ever-alert ground 
force for the national defense. Like 
any other large industrial organiza- 
tion, the Army is also concerned with 
saving money and with being a satis- 
factory employer. My purpose here is 
to outline how we measure the caliber 
of civilian personnel management in 
our Department. 

We believe that we have an inte- 
grated system of evaluation which pro- 
vides a “quality control” for our per- 
sonnel relations. However, I should 
like to make it clear that we have no 
formula for the difficult task of meas- 
uring the extent of personnel’s con- 
tribution to the achievement of our 
primary objective. We have not yet 
solved the problem of directly relating 
our various personnel programs to 
productivity; but we do think that we 


have made progress in our system of 
reviews, which enables us to gauge 
the quality of many aspects of our per- 
sonnel management. 


The Army Organization 


The Army organization has many 
tasks and is widely dispersed. One- 
fourth of our employees are in supply 


and maintenance depots. Training 
camps, research centers, manufactur- 
ing plants, and construction follow as 
major employers of civilians. Our end 
product, the fighting soldier, must be 
created in a complex world situation, 
in the midst of a rapidly changing 
military technology, and in a time of 
full employment with stiff competition 
for scarce skills. About half the 
civilians are “blue collar workers” paid 
on a locality wage basis. The others 
are “white collar” employees, who are 
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paid at national rates set by Congress. 
Our combined payroll in the United 
States is now running at about $146 
million per month. We have about 
250 installations with industrial rela- 
tions officers or, as they are called, 
civilian personnel officers. 

The Army industrial establishment, 
the civilian organization in support of 
the soldier, is decentralized to an ex- 
tent that is almost unique in our Gov- 
ernment. In civilian personnel man- 
agement, though the Secretary of the 
Army is held responsible by law for 
effective direction of the workforce, he 
has delegated full authority in civil- 
ian personnel matters to installation 
commanders. This is sound because 
if a man is going to be required to 
accomplish his local mission, he must 
have the authority which will permit 
him to hire people needed, to assign 
them to appropriate jobs, promote 
them, adjust their pay, discipline, 
award, and separate them. 

The Secretary of the Army must 
assure, however, that this delegated 
authority is effectively carried out. For 
this, he must have a system of man- 
agement control. 

To measure the effective exercise of 
the commanding officer’s responsibility 
for personnel management, Army’s 
integrated system involves: (1) re- 
ports of progress sent in to the Penta- 
gon from each field installation; (2) 
periodic surveys by offices represent- 
ing the Chief of Staff which make on- 
the-spot studies at each installation; 
(3) local self-analysis plans which are 
now in process of developing; and 
(4) reviews by “outsiders,” such as 
industrial relations counselors and the 
United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 
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1. Progress Peports 


In order to assure effective periodic 
control for its complex organization, 
the Army has a series of statistical 
and narrative reports of progress on 
its various operations. For example, 
there are reports on the progress in 
troop training, in supply management, 
and in research and development of 
weapons. Likewise, the civilian per- 
sonnel management achievements are 
reported every three months by each 
installation in the United States. The 
form used in making this report is 
shown at Exhibit 1. 


Factual reports on recruiting, quits, 
pay rates, promotions, training, absen- 
teeism, and disciplinary actions are 
fed up through command channels to 
the Chief of Staff level. Here, all such 
information is analyzed on a com- 
parative basis and reported to top 
management for the establishment as 
a whole. Subsequently, each com- 
mand, such as the Ordnance Corps, 
gets a copy of the analysis, so that 
it may compare itself with other com- 
mands. In turn, each command com- 
pares its installations with every other. 
By means of this report, we have a 
“fire control” device which has enabled 
us during the past several years to 
watch our key indicators at 250 places 
throughout the establishment. 


Thus, our programs are aimed at 
particular problems. For example, we 
have consistently reduced our over-all 
rates for quits, absenteeism, and dis- 
ciplinary actions during the past few 
years. The latest summary report on 
quits shows that fiscal year °55 is the 
lowest of four consecutive years of 
turnover reduction. Latest reports 
further show that formal disciplinary 
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actions—such as written reprimands 
and suspensions—-have been reduced 
by two-thirds during the past three 
years. This doesn’t mean that the 
Army is “going soft.” We still fire 
people for cause at the rate of about 
150 per month. The substantial re- 
duction in disciplinary actions means 
improved employee morale, more ef- 
fective line management, and fewer 
costly grievances to be handled. 


2. Periodic Surveys 


These quarterly reports indicate 
what is happening but they do not tell 
us why. To ascertain what they imply, 
we have a system of periodic surveys 
by trained management analysts rep- 
resenting the Secretary and the Chief 
of Staff. This represents our second 
quality control mechanism. These sur- 
vey people direct their efforts to learn- 
ing how well the real personnel man- 
agers, the line supervisors at the work- 
site, utilize their workforces. For ex- 
ample, a survey team visits each in- 
stallation of the Sixth Army command 
every two years. Operating personnel 
records are studied. Supervisors and 
employees are systematically inter- 
viewed to determine how well Depart- 
ment and command personnel policies 
and programs are understood and 
applied, and how effective they are. 
Each local commander is advised of 
his progress and the areas where im- 
provement can be made. 

An experimental “Supervising Inter- 
view Worksheet” being used by one 
of our field offices for on-the-spot 
surveys of this kind is shown at Ex- 
hibit 2. 

In addition to learning how well 
the personnel job is being performed, 
these surveys identify techniques and 
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practices which are noteworthy. These 
can then be passed on to other installa- 
tions where they can be adopted with 
a similar degree of success. 

Another advantage of these surveys 
is that they provide the basis for 
changes in the over-all Army person- 
nel program. One activity that can 
best be measured through on-the-spot 
analysis is the adequacy of estab- 
lished salary and wage rates for com- 
petitive conditions. To take a specific 
example, after a number of surveys 
showed that we were experiencing dif- 
ficulty in keeping qualified supervi- 
sors on jobs in shops and warehouses, 
it became evident that the pay scales 
for supervisors should be adjusted 
throughout the country. As the result 
of surveys of wage board supervisory 
pay, we adopted an adequate money 
differential above the journeyman 
rates. These were based upon the prac- 
tices that had been found successful 
in 15 large private industries. We are 
firmly convinced that this has helped 
to raise the quality of our supervision 
generally. 

On the basis of work-site interviews 
with operating managers, our surveys 
also indicated the need for a personnel 
management course for executives. 
Previously, we had been training per- 
sonnel staff exclusively. Last year, we 
set up a school for executives which 
was attended by over 100 officials. 
This year, we expect that 200 more 
will attend. Future surveys will 
evaluate the effectiveness of this new 
direction in our training. 

Here, a word might be added on 
how our survey findings are reported 
to top management. The report is 
made to the General of the Command 

(Text continued on page 264) 
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Division Branch Position Numbex, Title, Grade, Step 


No. Employees Supervised 





Name of Personnel Management Analyst 
Time as Supv. at Station __________. Military Supv. ______ Civilian Supv. 


Time as Supv. on this Position Ist Line Supv. __ Mid. Mgmt __ Top Mgmt __ 


Supervisory Responsibility for Personnel Management 


. Manpower requirements. What part do you play in determining needs? 
How? (Supv. ratio—Grade level usage) 


What production records are maintained? 
Selection. Extent of participation in selecting new workers? 
. Job induction. How do you orient a new worker to the job? 


. Performance requirements and appraisal. Do you evaluate the work of 
your employees? Against what? Standards of Performance? How fre- 
quently? Discussed with employee? Recorded? 


. What action do you take regarding employees whose performance is above 
standard? 


. .. » below standard? 


. Workforce development. What training now being given? Why? Who 
giving? Method? Results? Unmet needs? 


Use of details—understudies—Training Timetable? 


. S&W. What do you feel your responsibilities are for assuring that your 
workers are properly paid for what they are doing? 
Copies of Job Sheets? Who signs? 











EXHIBIT 2 
SuPERVISORY INTERVIEW WORKSHEET (EXPERIMENTAL) 
(Front) 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


Supervisor’s opinion on: 


Analyst’s opinion on advice and assistance from CPO: 


Communications. Do you believe you are kept informed on those things ——__ 
you should know about your work and how it fits into the broader pic- 
ture? Do you have a chance to present your ideas? How? 


How do you keep your workers informed? And vice versa? 


Leave. Who approves leave for your employees? Is annual leave sched- —__ 
uled? What measures taken to reduce the use of sick leave? Charts? 


Suggestions. Have there been any improvements in your organization 


resulting from the suggestion program? Is anything done to encourage 
suggestions? 





Use of Employee Record Card (WD Form 80) 


Safety. Who is responsible for Safety in your shop (Office)? What are 
you doing to prevent accidents? 





Training he’s received —_._..._ Training he thinks he needs 





Advice & Assistance from CPO — 


Salary & Wage Program es 


In-Service Placement Program 


a  ——s Training 














EXHIBIT 2 
SUPERVISORY INTERVIEW WORKSHEET (EXPERIMENTAL) 
(Reverse) 
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and his top staff, and emphasis is 
placed on facts, as opposed to judg- 
ments. It covers: (1) Whether au- 
thority is being properly exercised. 
(Federal employees must be hired, as- 
signed, paid, promoted, and separated 
according to specific laws and regula- 
tions. These are the rules of the career 
civil service. If they are not followed, 
within acceptable tolerances, delegated 
authority can and will be withdrawn.) 
(2) How effectively the civilian work- 
force is being managed. (This in- 
cludes factual reports on the quality 
of supervision; the adequacy of the 
personnel staff; effectiveness of em- 
ployee incentive, development and pro- 
motion programs; equity of pay; com- 
parative turnover, absenteeism, and 
disciplinary rates.) (3) Insofar as pos- 
sible, command effectiveness in the 
use of delegated authority and in the 
management of the workforce is trans- 
lated into dollar costs or savings. (We 
have found this latter frame of refer- 
ence for presenting our survey results 
to be generally persuasive. ) 


3. Local Self-Analysis 

Our third technique, systematic self- 
analysis, is now developing at a num- 
ber of Army installations. Personnel 
facts are correlated whenever possible 
with operating data for the benefit of 
the local commander and his manager 
and the staff civilian personnel officer. 
Self-analysis strives to direct the atten- 
tion of installation management to 
those personnel and operating prob- 
lems which require priority attention. 
The facts are beamed toward operating 
managers rather than to personnel 
people. Poor placements, lack of nec- 
essary training, ineffective recruiting, 
overpayment for specific jobs all cost 
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moiey just as the more familiar quits 
and absenteeism do. Station self- 
analysis develops this kind of informa- 
tion for each organizational unit. It 
attempts to show the line manager his 
situation in each of these key areas on 
a systematic basis. We try to get com- 
parable data on competing private and 
public employers in the same locality. 
With these facts, the line manager is 
usually eager and able to take action. 
The action is, of course, the pay-off. 

One example of self-analysis at the 
station level is the tabulation of a 
quit rate study at Fort Ord, Calif., 
shown at Exhibit 3. Another that might 
be cited concerns the maintenance divi- 
sion of a large supply depot with over 
200 employees engaged in processing 
equipment for storage and shipment. 
This division had two branches: a 
non-mechanical branch with about 100 
employees doing repetitive, unskilled 
work, and a mechanical branch, with 
about 100 employees doing less repeti- 
tive, semi-skilled work. In the non- 
mechanical branch, the top job paid 
$1.70 per hour. The normal line of 
promotion from this rate was to the 
mechanical branch, whose top hourly 
rate was $2.15. The well-conceived em- 
ployment policy of the division was to 
hire young men out of high school at 
low rates for the non-mechanical 
branch, and give them on-the-job 
training which was intended to qualify 
them for eventual promotion into the 
more skilled, higher-paid jobs of the 
mechanical branch. 

As sometimes happens to the best- 
laid plans, this beautifully engineered 
personnel program was not working. 
The young men who were most pro- 
motable were quitting at an alarming- 
ly high rate while they were working 
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EXHIBIT 3 


Quir Rate Stupy, Fort Orp, Cauir. 
Quarter Ending September 30, 1954 


and training in the low entry grades, 
because of the routine, unskilled, low- 
paid nature of their work. 

Realizing that this development and 
promotion plan was adversely affect- 
ing production and was not holding 
the desirable employees, the personnel 
officer and the maintenance supervisor 


jointly analyzed the personnel data 
readily available. They discovered that 
on the average, women employees over 
35 tended to stay three times longer 
in the lower-paid, repetitive work than 
the young men. Over the long haul, 
their unit production was considerably’ 
greater. It was decided, therefore, to 
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adopt a policy of hiring women for 
the non-mechanical branch. A specific 
skills-training program was started to 
attract young men of higher caliber 
into the mechanical branch. Six 
months after tailoring the employment 
policy to the specific need, production 
increased 60 per cent for the main- 
tenance division as a whole. The addi- 
tional cost of testing the young men 
was more than offset by lower replace- 
ment costs. 

This new employment policy and 
training program resulted from a 
thorough study of hires and quits in 
these two branches. These were related 
to the sex, ages, and skills of employ- 
ees. The facts were gathered and di- 
agnosed. Action was taken under the 
existing Civil Service rules to change 
the employment policy. Productivity- 
centered studies of this type are be- 
coming more and more widespread. 


They are paying dividends to installa- 
tion management. 


4. “Outside” Reviews 


In our fourth approach we strive to 
see ourselves as “outsiders” see us. 
“Outside review” provides a way of 
getting the best experience of industry 
into the Army program. About a year 
ago, Assistant Secretary Milton estab- 
lished an advisory committee of repre- 
sentatives from six large industries and 
consulting firms, to give the Army the 
benefit of their knowledge and experi- 
ence in personnel management. These 
business men meet with Mr. Milton at 
intervals. They visit Army installa- 
tions, including those overseas. After 
discussions among themselves, they 
present their views on matters deserv- 
ing increased attention throughout the 
Army. We feel that this committee is 
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a most noteworthy example of busi- 
ness men and civil servants coming 
closer together in the public interest. 
We appreciate the balanced view 
brought to Government personnel man- 
agement by these men from competi- 
tive private industry. 

At intervals we are also reviewed 
by other outside organizations. Re- 
cently, a prominent firm of manage- 
ment consultants gave us the benefit 
of their thinking on the evaluation of 
personnel management. They made 
specific recommendations on survey 
techniques which we have, to a con- 
siderable degree, adopted. In addition, 
of course, the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission regularly reviews the op- 
erations of the Army installations, 
checking conformance with the law 
on appointments, promotions, separa- 
tions, and other actions. 


Conclusions 

Thus, our integrated evaluation sys- 
tem provides us with: (1) Top man- 
agement control through reports from 
each installation; (2) quality control 
by means of specific, on-the-spot sur- 
veys of supervisory personnel prac- 
tices and, at intervals, special prob- 
lems; (3) adjustment to current needs, 
through station self-analysis, involving 
the review of key personnel data by 
the line manager; and (4) the outside 
view, which brings objectivity into 
our whole evaluation system. All these 
evaluation techniques have from time 
to time resulted in major modifications 
of current policies and programs from 
the Secretary’s level right down to the 
first-line unit. 

Personnel management policies and 
programs in the Army’s large indus- 
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trial organization require constant ad- 
justments to ever-shifting mission and 
national requirements. In addition, 
since we work in the same communi- 
ties as American industry, Army in- 
stallations must know how their per- 
sonnel practices should be adjusted in 
order to secure and keep their fair 
share of the necessary scarce skills. 
The Army cannot draft civilian em- 
ployees. We must offer the same con- 
ditions of employment as American 
business. Insofar as civilian per- 
sonnel are concerned, government and 
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industry are meeting today on common 
ground: We both employ free Ameri- 
can citizens who expect and deserve 
the best thinking that we can bring 
to our common problems. The inte- 
grated evaluation system for a big 
operation which I have just described, 
is the result of our best thinking on 
the problem of maintaining the neces- 
sary quality control of civilian per- 
sonnel administration in the Army. 
We believe it is helping to achieve a 
flexible and efficient workforce be- 
hind the American soldier. 





Technical Manpower Shortage Curbs Research 


ACCORDING TO A SURVEY conducted by the National Science Foundation 
on “Shortages of Scientists and Engineers in Industrial Research,” the 
present shortage of trained manpower may well hold up expected eco- 
nomic growth by limiting current development work and future basic 
research. This survey, covering in detail the 200 large companies that 
employ over half the industrial scientists and engineers in the United 
States, showed that more than half the companies are limited as to 
research and development staff. At least 10 per cent feel that the lack 
of suitable personnel is seriously hindering the research program that 
would be desirable for future growth. 

The types of personnel needed cover a wide range of fields—chemical, 
electrical, mechanical and aeronautical engineering, chemistry, physics, 
metallurgy, mathematics, and a number of others. The demand also 
extends to all levels of experience and training, although most company 
officials say they have a greater need for personnel with experience or 
advanced degrees than for new graduates. The largest shortages of 
research specialists are in the aircraft, electrical equipment, petroleum, 
paper, food, and primary metals industries. 

The 200 companies supplying information represent, in general, the 
largest firms in industries with significant research and development 
programs. Together, they employ a substantial proportion of all 
scientists and engineers engaged in industrial research. However, the 
findings apply only to big companies. 
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Industrial Relations Research 
At Universities 


Progress Report, 1954-55: Part Il 


Some highly significant findings of practical interest to personnel and 
labor relations executives are emerging from the research work being con- 
ducted at the industrial relations sections of our universities. Part I of 
the editors’ lates:—and most comprehensive—summary of these activities 


appeared in the September issue of PERSONNEL. Here is the concluding 
section of this year’s survey. 


New Yorx UNIvERsITy 
INSTITUTE OF LABOR RELATIONS AND SocIAL SECURITY 


Lois MacDonald, Director of Research 


Projects Recently Completed 


1. A study, under the general supervision of Lois MacDonald, assisted by 
Bruno Stein and Richard Taplitz, of the impact of the cases involving ques- 
tions of management rights on the process of the arbitration of grievances 
under labor contracts. Data for the study were obtained from two sources: 
(a) personal interviews with arbitrators and representatives of employers 
and unions in the New York area; and (b) a brief questionnaire sent to a 
list of approximately 150 arbitrators practicing in many sections of the 
country. 

This primary objective of the study was to examine the effects of manage- 
ment rights cases rather than to analyze decisions handed down by the arbi- 
trators. This involved investigating the volume and nature of the cases, the 
theories and opinions of the arbitrators, the attitudes of the parties, and 
some exploration of the effects of court intervention. 

Because of the limited and subjective nature of the materials, only tenta- 
tive conclusions were possible. In brief these were: The volume of cases 
argued on the strict basis of management rights is small, but a large number 
of cases involve arbitrators in questions of passing judgment on the limits 
of management authority. Most arbitrators find these cases difficult because 
in the typical instance there is no clear-cut answer in the labor contract. 
Most of them follow a general theory of modified residual rights of employers; 
in seeking criteria to apply in interpreting contract terms in management 
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rights decisions they use concepts of reasonableness, equity, past practice, 
and history of bargaining, rooting their decisions as closely as pcssible in the 
spirit of the contract. As to the effects of the cases, opinions differed, some 
arbitrators and representatives believing that they engender hostile attitudes 
which react adversely against the practice of arbitration, others feeling that 
the most serious effects are at the bargaining table. The same diverse opinions 
appeared with respect to the value of management rights clauses. A consider- 
able body of opinion indicated that sharp conflict over “rights” emerges in 
the early stages of labor-management relations, or when deterioration of 
established relations has occurred. Also, majority opinion recommended more 
careful attention given to the drafting of the labor contract with an eye on 
avoidance of ambiguous terms as a help, but not as a cure, for the difficulty. 

2. A study of labor and management in British nationalized industry, by 
Sterling D. Spero. This work, the product of a first-hand field investigation, 
covers such subjects as: the basic problems of nationalization under condi- 
tions prevailing in Great Britain; the controversy over worker versus public 
control; collective-bargaining machinery and the application of policy and 
practices at the various structural levels of the industries; strikes and direct 
government intervention; the plans for consultation and the training and 
promotion built into the nationalization scheme; and the nationalized coal 
and railway industries. Professor Spero concludes that nationalization has 
not resulted in the Utopia expected by the British workers, and that senti- 
ment for worker control continues to flourish. He also concludes that, despite 
the freedom from limitations ordinarily restricting organizations of public 
employees, the nationalized industries have lacked the enthusiasm and imagina- 
tive administration of the Tennessee Valley Authority. He finds that the 
inability of the unions, except for the miners, who have fared better, to 
more than keep abreast of rising costs of living results from the economic 
situation rather than faulty union policy, inadequate management, or any 
inherent shortcoming of public ownership. 


UNIveErsITY OF ILLINOIS 
INSTITUTE OF LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Robben W. Fleming, Director 
Milton Derber, Coordinator of Research 


Projects Recently Completed 


1. Labor Market Research. Two field studies in several non-metropolitan 
labor market areas and an analysis of Census labor force data have been 
conducted by Richard C. Wilcock and Irvin Sobel of Washington University. 
Articles on these studies have appeared or will appear in Industrial and 
Labor Relations Review, Current Economic Comment, and a National Bureau 
of Economic Research volume on the measurement of unemployment. A 
detailed monograph is in preparation. Professor Wilcock’s current and 
proposed research also includes occupational choice and attachment, labor 
mobility in a depressed economic area, and labor relations policies of 
managements in the 1930’s. 

2. Codetermination in Practice. William H. McPherson has completed an 
analysis of the operation of joint management in two German steel companies 
based on a field study made in 1953. An article based on this study 
appeared in the July, 1955, issue of the Labor and Industrial Relations Re- 
view. 
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8. Why Not Mediate Grievances? An analysis by W. H. McPherson of 
the experience of 20 conipanies whose labor agreements provide for mediation 
of grievances before resort to arbitration. The findings, gathered by mail 
questionnaire, showed that 73 per cent of the grievances mediated were 
settled without arbitration. 

4. Contrasts in West-European Mediation Systems. W. H. McPherson has 
prepared a paper analyzing the variations in governmental approach to the 
problem of labor mediation in major European nations, based largely on 
foreign interviews. 

5. Labor-Management Relations at the Plant Level under Industry-Wide 
Bargaining. Milton Derber has completed a study of this subject in the 
engineering (metalworking) industry of Birmingham, England. The study, 
based on six months’ research in Birmingham in the spring and summer of 
1954, was summarized in an article in the April, 1955, Monthly Labor Re- 


view. A monograph is to be published by the University of Illinois in late 
1955. 


Work in Progress 


1. Role Success in a Business Agent Group. This study by R. A. Hudson 
Rosen and Hjalmar Rosen is based on the assumption that success in a 
role must be considered in terms of the evaluations of those who control 
entrance into and departure from the status; i.e., those upon whom mainte- 
nance of the status ultimately depends. In the union studied, entrance into 
and departure from the business agent status are controlled, in fact, although 
not in formal procedure, by the business agent group. The field work for 
this study has been completed, and analysis of the data is now in progress. 

2. Industrial Relations in Japan. Solomon B. Levine is currently engaged 
in a study of various aspects of industrial relations in postwar Japan. 
Materials for this purpose were gathered in the course of a year’s stay 
in Japan during 1953-1954 as a research fellow under grants from the 
Fulbright Commission and the Ford Foundation. To date, several articles 
have appeared or are in the process of publication, and others are in prep- 
aration. It is planned to bring most of these and additional findings to- 
gether in a monograph study. 

3. Public Policy Formation. Murray Edelman is undertaking a long-term 
exploration of the political, economic, and social bases of governmental 
sensitivity to labor interests. Early phases of the study include: (1) An 
examination of the implications of alternative organizational procedures and 
structures for policy; and (2) an analysis of the sensitivity of Congress 
and the Executive to labor interests under the New Deal. 

4. European Labor Arbitration Systems. W. H. McPherson is continuing 
his study of governmental arbitration methods in various European coun- 
tries, based on field work in Europe as well as on an exploration of avail- 
able literature. 

5. Labor-Management Relations at the Local Establishment Level. W. E. 
Chalmers, M. Derber, Ross Stagner, and Donald Wray have been concep- 
tualizing a study of the accommodation process at the establishment level. 
Six aspects of the process—emotional tone, power, bureaucracy, mutuality, 
origination of proposals, and speed—are being given special attention. 
Field work on a very limited scale is planned during 1955-1956 to test out 
some of the ideas and techniques empirically. 

6. Labor History. Members of the Institute faculty have joined members 
of the Economics Department of the University of Wisconsin in a joint 
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labor history project—a series of essays interpreting the irapact of the 
New Deal on the labor movement. M. Derber of the Institute and Edwin 
Young of Wisconsin are serving as co-editors. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 


Edwin Young, Chairman 


Projects Recently Completed 


1. Wage and Salary Administration, by David W. Belcher. This book 
deals with the problems of wage and salary structures and levels, of indi- 
vidual wage determination, wage payment methods, fringe benefits, and 
control methods. 


2. “Control of Wages and Salaries,” by David W. Belcher, was published 
in PERSONNEL, January, 1955. 

3. The Development of Labor Legislation and Its Effects upon the Welfare 
of the American Workman, by Edwin E. Witte. This pamphlet, published by 
the Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, University of Illinois, is con- 
cerned with the impact and implications of labor legislation upon the condi- 
tions and attitudes of the American worker. 

4. Historical Survey of the Evolution of Managerial Ideas in Industrial 
Relations, by Edwin E. Witte. This bulletin, published by the New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University, traces 
the development of such important managerial ideas as scientific management 
and personnel management from their beginnings in the 20’s to the present. 


Work in Progress 


1. Edwin E. Witte, having returned from a year’s leave of absence, is 


continuing his research and writing on the development of Social Security in 
the United States. 


2. Professor Edwin Young is currently collaborating with University of 
Wisconsin and Illinois people upon a volume of essays on main currents in 
recent labor history. 

8. Professor David W. Belcher is currently working on the following 
projects: (1) Methods of evaluating supervisory performance, an interview 
study of methods used by Wisconsin companies to appraise supervisory per- 
formance; (2) effects of collective bargaining on incentive wage plans, a 
survey of changes in administration of incentive wage plans brought about 
by collective bargaining; (3) cost, savings, and investment aspects of incen- 
tive plans, a case study of the costs of installation and maintenance and the 
savings attributable to an incentive plan; and (4) a survey of company 
methods of initiating and installing specific fringe benefit programs. 

4. Professor Karl U. Smith is engaged in developing new methods and 
theories in the field of human motion analysis, especially in relation to the 
applied problems of human motion in industrial relations and industrial 
engineering. The special features of the program are: (a) the design and 
development of electronic methods of motion study that obviate many of the 
limitations of film and graphic techniques; (b) the design and development 
of controlled, preplanned performance situations that make possible both 
control and specification of critical dimensions of motion, and provide an 
exact experimental approach to problems of motion study; and (c) a new 
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theoretical orientation that integrates many aspects of the industrial and 
laboratory studies of motion. 

5. Pattern Bargaining in the Meat Packing Industry in Wisconsin. This 
study by James Crawford centers on an investigation of the extent of industry- 
orientation in the collective bargaining of wages for the smaller meat pack- 
ing plants of various parts of Wisconsin. The study also explores the devia- 
tions from the industry patterns and probes into the extent, subject matter, 
and techniques of these deviations. 

6. Framework for Studies of Collective Bargaining and Wage Determina- 
tion in the Miscellaneous Metal Trades Industries of Wisconsin. This research 
project by Leon Lunden presently consists in exploring industria] definitions, 
wage orientations, union affiliations, and collective bargaining arrangements. 

7. Intra-Plant Wage Differentials and Collective Bargaining. This study 
by Leeman Forrest covers the historical background in the trend of skill 
differentials and job evaluation techniques, an investigation of joint job rate 
review programs, and the collection of case study material exploring the 
interrelationships between rate structures and procedures in view of broader 
collective bargaining experience. 

8. The Industrialization of the Labor Force and the Growth of Collective 
Bargaining. This study by Frederick Downs focuses on the impact of labor 
market behavior upon the emergence of labor unions and the development 
of collective bargaining for areas undergoing industrialization. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION DIVISION 
BUREAU OF INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
C. S. Bridgman, Director 


Work in Progress 


1. Salesman Selection Test Battery. Professor C. S. Bridgman and Re- 
search Assistant Max Spaethe are conducting a follow-up study of a sales- 
man selection battery which has been in use for a number of years. Among 
others the following are being investigated with the available data: validation 
against a favorable vs. an unfavorable termination of employment criterion, 
examination of experience in various sections of the country, and develop- 
ment of norms based on test performance of successful salesmen. 

2. Morale and Occupational Status. Professors Bridgman and Dysinger 
are preparing a report presenting supplementary information on the relation- 
ship between scores on an attitude survey and occupational level or status. 
This material will supplement previously available information on this topic 
and point out hitherto unemphasized implications for the problem of inter- 
and intra-company comparisons. 


BUREAU OF BUSINESS RESEARCH AND SERVICE 
W. D. Knight, Director 


Project Recently Completed 


Some Dimensions of Company and Union Downward Communication, by 
W. H. Keown. A case study of company and union downward communication 
systems in a selected manufacturing plant. Communication policies, media, 
and subject matter are studied by means of interviews with managers and 
leaders, analysis of written communications, and a questionnaire survey of 
employee-members. 
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Among the general findings are: (a) Communication policy was not well 
understood by either subordinate leaders or employee-members; (b) leaders, 
especially foremen and stewards, emphasized their own effectiveness as 
communicators, while employee-members stressed the effectiveness of written 
media; (c) the insecurity of foremen, and membership apathy toward the 
details of union affairs, constituted major communication difficulties; (d) be- 
cause of good top-level relationships between the company and the union, the 
two systems generally reinforced each other; (e) the cooperation at the fore- 
man-steward level varied widely, but was generally poorer than top-level co- 
operation; and (f) the union system was shorter and generally more effective 
than the company system—a factor which tended to weaken the general 
security of the foremen and their effectiveness as communicators. 


Tue Onto Strate UNIvERsITY 
COLLEGE OF COMMERCE AND ADMINISTRATION 


THE BUREAU OF BUSINESS RESEARCH 
Viva Boothe, Director 


Projects Recently Completed 


1. Personnel Practices of Small Manufacturers in Ohio, by Alton W. Baker. 
(In press. Available for distribution by fall of 1955.) 

2. Executive Coordination and Control, by James H. Healy. An analysis 
of the span of control and of the means employed by chief executives to 
coordinate and control the work of their immediate subordinates. 


Work in Progress 


1. Costs of Guaranteed Annual Wage Plans, by Edison L. Bowers, Paul G. 
Craig, William E. Schlender, and others. (A continuing series of studies with 
first publication date in 1955.) 

2. The Integration of Guaranteed Annual Wage Plans With Unemploy- 
ment Compensation, by Edison L. Bowers, Paul G. Craig, William E. Schlender, 
Truly Kincey, and others. 


8. The Degree of Member Participation in Local Union Decisions Making, 
by Glenn W. Miller and James Young. A study of six local unions in Columbus, 
Ohio based on (a) examination of constitutions, by-laws and minutes; (b) 
attendance and observance at meetings for eight months; (c) interviews with 
a sample of union members and officers of the locals; and (d) examination 
of literature concerning similar studies. The study finds that local unions 
have a high degree of potential democracy and opportunity for member par- 
ticipation. This is used only slightly, however, unless some unusual or emer- 
gency situation develops. 


4. The Role of the Union Grievance Man, by Glenn W. Miller and Ned 
Rosen. A study of what the union grievance man does and thinks he should 
do and of what members think the grievance man does and should do. The 
study is based on questionnaires from a large sample of members and ques- 
tionnaires and interviews of almost all grievance men. 

5. The Functions and Activities of Local Union Officers in Columbus, Ohio, 
by Glenn W. Miller. This study aims to (a) develop a concept of union leader- 
ship; (b) examine the reasons why persons. undertake the tasks of union 
office; and (c) isolate the demographic, cultural or other factors that may 
account for the emergence of the union leadership group. 
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6. Wage Surveys and Wage Policies in Ohio Manufacturing, by R. Stanley 
Stockton. (Probable date of completion, fall 1956.) This is a study of the 
role of wage and salary surveys in the determination and implementation of 
certain wage policies of Ohio manufacturers, especially those which relate 


the wage structure to prevailing wage and salary rates in the labor area or 
industry. 


PERSONNEL RESEARCH BOARD 
Carroll L. Shartle, Executive Director 


Projects Recently Completed 


Six studies in the continuing program of research on leadership will be pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Business Research late in 1955: 

1. Methods in the Study of Administrative Leadership, by Ralph M. Stogdill 
and Carroll L. Shartle. This manual describes the questionnaires, rating 
scales, check lists, and other methods which were designed for use in the 
Ohio Leadership Studies. Data on reliability and validity of the various 
methods, and directions for administration and scoring are included. 

2. Leadership and Patterns of Performance, by Ralph M. Stogdill. This 
study is based primarily on the data obtained from 470 Navy officers who 
occupy 45 differentiated positions in 47 organizations. Performance was 
found to vary according to type of position as well as type of organization. 
Similarities and differences in performance among administrators of four 
business and four naval organizations are reported. 


3. Leadership and Structure of Personal Interaction, by Ralph M. Stogdill. 
This monograph describes methods which were developed for charting and 
measuring personal interaction structures. The measures indicate the extent 
to which members of an organization tend to work with superiors and 
subordinates, with persons inside or outside their units of organization, as 
well as the extent to which they tend to by-pass their immediate superiors. 
The work performance, interactions and authority of superiors are shown to 
have a direct effect upon the behavior and interaction of subordinates. 


4. Leadership and Perceptions of Organization, by Ellis L. Scott. In this 
study of enlisted men aboard submarines, each man’s perception of the 
structure of his unit of organization was compared with the organization 
chart. It was found that the status of peers was perceived less accurately 
than that of superiors or subordinates. Morale, but not effectiveness, was 
found to be higher in those units in which organization structure was per- 
ceived more accurately. 


5. A Predictive Study of Administrative Work Patterns, by Ralph M. 
Stogdill, Carroll L. Shartle, Ellis L. Scott, Alvin E. Coons and William E. 
Jaynes. Twenty Navy officers were studied before being transferred to new 
positions. The 20 officers whom the transferees were to replace were also 
studied. The data obtained from the study of these two sets of officers were 
used to predict the future behavior of the officers being transferred. Six 
months later they were restudied on their new jobs. It was found that some 
forms of administrative performance can be predicted as accurately from 
the scores of the previous occupant of the job as from the scores of the 
transferee. 

6. Leadership: A Study of Role Expectations and Performance, by Ralph 
M. Stogdill, Ellis L. Scott, and William E. Jaynes. In this study of a large 
research organization, 57 civilian and military administrators were asked to 
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describe what they do and what they ought to do on 45 items of work per- 
formance, leader behavior, responsibility and authority. Each subject was 
also described on the same items by two of his immediate subordinates. 

7. Leadership and Supervision in Industry, by Edwin A. Fleishman, Edwin 
F. Harris and Harold E. Burtt. An evaluation of a supervisory training pro- 


gram in one large industry. (Published by the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, the Ohio State University, 1955.) 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH UNIT 


Gladys L. Palmer, Director 


Projects Recently Completed 


1. Philadelphia Workers in a Changing Economy, by Dr. Gladys L. Palmer. 
The results of special surveys of employment and work experience in Phila- 
delphia during the last 25 years in relation to the censuses of population of 
earlier as well as recent years. The study describes the structural framework 
of a metropolitan labor market and its dynamics in terms of changes in the 
levels and distribution of employment and in the size, composition, and 
mobility of the labor force. Comparisons with other cities and with the 
nation are introduced in the analysis. 

The report should be of interest to regional analysts because of its meth- 
odology as well as its findings. So far as is known, it is the first regional 
study to present trends in employment by industry and occupation for a city 
in comparable form with those of the nation, taking differences in popula- 
tion size and rates of growth into account. More importantly, an attempt 
has been made to test hypotheses about economic growth in metropolitan 
communities and about the degree and kinds of adjustments that are made 
by a metropolitan workforce as the structure and levels of employment 
change over time. In addition, the report brings together the results of a 
number of firsthand investigations about a metropolitan labor market that 
is important in its own right. 


2. Productivity Accounting, by Hiram S. Davis. This study discusses 
various problems in the measurement of productivity and proposes a way to 
measure it in a business enterprise by means of accounting techniques. It 
presents a plant case study to exemplify the method of comparing, over a 
time period, total plant output (production) with all plant inputs, in constant 
dollars. By this method, it is possible to determine how the gains or losses 
from changes in productivity are distributed. 


Work in Progress 


1. The first part of a five-year program of studies in labor mobility will be 
concerned with the extent of occupational orientation in workers’ experience. 
It will draw on previously published studies, and on other data from the six- 
city study described in the November, 1954 issue of PERSONNEL. New material 
will be added to enable comparisons between earlier and recent attitudes to 
occupations to be made, and to differentiate between attitudes to jobs and to 
types of work. 


2. The history of a Philadelphia drug and paint company, founded in the 
last years of the eighteenth century, will contain data on employment, earn- 
ings, and labor turnover from 1848 to 1896. 
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WrsTERN Reserve UNIVERSITY 
PERSONNEL RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
Erwin K. Taylor, Director 


Projects Recently Completed 


1. Validation of Personnel Audits. Directed by William B. Walker and 
James W. Parker. The first of a continuing series of validation studies of 
the Personnel Research Institute’s personnel appraisal program, based on 
follow-up ratings on 100 business executives, salesmen, and foremen who 
were evaluated through the Personnel Audit Program for promotion or hire. 
The results are promising and indicate that the technique investigated has 
practical value and is definitely worthy of further research. 

2. A Factorial Study of Criteria of Aircraft Engine Mechanics’ Proficiency. 
Directed by Stanley F. Bolin and Joel T. Campbell. This study, conducted 
under the auspices of the Air Force Personnel and Training Research Center, 


aimed at exploring the nature of a wide variety of commonly used criterion 
measures. 


Work in Progress 


1. Further Investigation of Personnel Audit Procedures and Validity. 
Directed by Andrew C. Hilton and Richard S. Barrett. The second phase of 
the investigation into the Personnel Research Institute’s personnel appraisal 
service will provide further information about the validity of personnel 
audits and will also investigate the interrelationships among the various 
information sources and measurement techniques used in personnel audits. 

2. Research in Predicting Normal Adjustment from Written TAT 
Protocols. Directed by Erwin K. Taylor and Joel T. Campbell. This research, 
sponsored by the U.S. Department of Public Health, aims at establishing a 
semi-objective procedure for evaluating Thematic Apperception Test protocols 
of normal persons in terms of the way they adjust to the situations they 
meet in their daily lives. 

83. Interests and Attitudes of Pre-Retirants and their Relation to Mental 
Health Adjustment in Work and Retirement. Directed by Erwin K. Taylor 
and G. Laverne Freeman. This study is being sponsored by the U.S. Public 
Health Service. Its specific purpose is the development of a forced-choice, 
self-description form which can be used for counseling pre-retirants. The 
criteria for the development of this form will be determined from structured 
interviews with approximately 500 business executives and administrators 
within five years of retirement age. 


Future Research Plans 


1. Evaluation of Techniques of Assessment. Using a sample of male high 
school seniors, this research will investigate the limitations and scope of 
various assessment procedures, such as objective tests, projective tests, various 
kinds of interviews, and observations in a wide variety of social situations. 

The study will involve a follow-up of the high school seniors during their 
college careers and on to their first full-time jobs. Though it is primarily 
aimed at vocational assessment, it should provide much information about 
the usefulness of various psychological measures for determining individual 
potentialities and the conditions under which certain individuals achieve 
maximum adjustment. 

2. Personal Factors Associated with Industrial Accidents. The literature 
contains thousands of studies on accidents and their causes, but relatively 
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few studies have been concerned with the psychological characteristics of 
those involved in accidents. An intensive study of the social and home back- 
ground of each subject will be followed by an intensive analysis of his 


normal job behavior, and a study of his physical, psychomotor, and psycho- 
logical characteristics. 


Rutcers UNIVERSITY 
INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT AND LABOR RELATIONS 


Projects Recently Completed 


1. Study of Displaced Persons. This study of the problems of adjustment 
of East European displaced persons in a factory environment, carried out in 
cooperation with the Sociology Department of Rutgers and under the spon- 
sorship of the New Jersey Welfare Council, was part of a larger program for 
facilitating the adjustment of these individuals. The report on the study was 
published, in part, in the final report on the project as a whole by the New 
Jersey Welfare Council. On the basis of the study, four related hypotheses 
were suggested: (a) The social relationships of the factory are basic to 
assimilation; (b) the ritualism of steady work provides more than economic 


security; (c) work as such provides a common language; and (d) language 
competence both solves and creates problems. 


2. A Program of Joint Foremen-Steward Training, by William A. Hol- 
combe. As outlined in the November, 1954 issue of PERSONNEL, this brief 
study described the formulation, results and evaluation of a joint foremen- 
steward program conducted in a small manufacturing concern. 


8. A Guide to the Annual Wage, by Jack Chernick. A succinct statement 
of the considerations that must be taken into account in investigating the 
applicability of a guaranteed wage plan. 


Work in Progress 


1. Industrial Disputes. Nearing completion is a study of the materials 
relating to the settlement of industrial disputes. Governmental machinery 
and methods employed in the settlement of disputes will be summarized, with 
particular attention paid to the State of New Jersey. The differences in 
approach at the state and national levels will also be examined in some 
detail. It is planned to publish this study as item No. 3 in the Institute 
series, Issues in Labor-Management Relations. 


2. Labor Market Study. In cooperation with the Department of Economics 
of Rutgers University, the Institute is engaged in collecting data which will 
permit use of the New Brunswick-Perth Amboy (New Jersey) labor market 
area as a laboratory for the investigation of various problems significant to 
labor-management relations. During the fall semester of 1954, preliminary 
data were collected on employers and unions in manufacturing industries. 
When the collection of data has been completed, the first specific problem to 
be investigated will concern the patterns of trade union growth. A second 
project will be a study of reactions and responses of management in manu- 
facturing firms to collective bargaining developments in the postwar period. 

8. Hospital Project. In cooperation with the Sociology Department of 
Rutgers University, the Institute has initiated a study of the administrative 
and supervisory problems in hospital organization. 


4. The Unionization of Engineers. A study of the problems surrounding 
the unionization of engineering personnel is being pursued in collaboration 
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with Mr. George Odiorne, of the University Extension Division of Rutgers 
University. 

5. Some Economic Consequences of the Immigration of Puerto Ricans into 
Perth Amboy. This study is designed to determine (1) the impact on employ- 
ment conditions in Perth Amboy of the influx of a sizable number of Puerto 
Ricans, and (2) their employment and occupational adjustment problems. 

6. The Effects of a Group Productivity Bonus in a Small Plant. In 
1953-54, two members of the Institute staff participated as observers and 
consultants during the introduction and early trial period of a productivity 
bonus plan in a small New Jersey ceramics plant. The data collected are 
now being analyzed and an article describing the study is being prepared. 


CarNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION 
G. L. Bach, Dean 


W ork in Progress 


1. Decision-Making in Business Organizations, a field study of the processes 
by which large-scale business organizations reach decisions, by Herbert A. 
Simon, Professor of Administration (supervisor), R. M. Cyert, Associate 
Professor of Economics and Industrial Administration, C. J. Haberstroh, 
Senior Research Fellow in Administration, and Donald B. Trow, Senior 
Research Fellow in Administration. Major research objectives are to discover: 
(a) the factors that lead an organization to recognize a problem as requiring 


investigation and decision; (b) whether there are recognizable stages through 
which decisions proceed; (c) how the problem itself develops and is reformu- 
lated; (d) how the time budget of the executives who are involved in 
making the decision is allocated; and (e) the underlying causes for the 
observed characteristics of the decision process. A number of specific busi- 
ness decisions will be studied intensively, along with the decision-making 
operation of specific sections of different organizations. 


2. Union Political Activity, a study of the political activity of AFL 
unions in the Pittsburgh area, by Melvin K. Bers, Assistant Professor of 
Economics. The investigation covers the 1952-1956 period, and an attempt 
will be made to compare current with past activity and to explain changes 
(or stability) in the degrees of participation observed. Approximately 25 
organizations are being studied. 


The following projects, previously reported in PERSONNEL, are still in 
progress: 

Research in Executive Selection and Development, by Harold Guetzkow, 
Professor of Industrial Administration and Psychology, Howard G. Miller, 
Assistant Professor of Industrial Administration and Psychology, and Edwin 
P. Hollander, Assistant Professor of Psychology. 

Unauthorized Employee Protests, by Myron L. Joseph, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Economics, and Howard G. Miller. 

Development of Organizations with a Division of Labor, by Harold 
Guetzkow. 

The Experimental Measurement of Influence, by James G. March, Assistant 
Professor of Industrial Administration. 

Organizational Structure and Pricing Behavior in an Oligopolistic Market, 
by R. M. Cyert and James G. March. 
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Tue UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
BuREAU OF BusINEss RESEARCH 


John R. Storkton, Director 
Projects Recently Completed 


1. Job Evaluation in Colleges and Universities, by William R. Spriegel 
and E. Lanham. A detailed analysis of a survey of formal job-evaluation 
programs in 21 colleges and universities located throughout the nation. Why 
and how the programs were set up and who is responsible for maintaining 
them form the basis of the study; 27 tables provide a statistical break- 
down of the findings. 

2. Personnel Practices in Industry, by William R. Spriegel and Alfred 
G. Dale. Based on confidential data supplied by 628 firms, this survey 
covers: (a) Methods used in selecting employees and recruiting from the 
available labor force; (b) facilities set up for employees regarding health 
and safety; (c) current methods of remuneration and policies in the field 
of wage administration; (d) policies of security and employee relations; (e) 
practices regarding employee and executive training and education; and (f) 
techniques used in examining the efficiency of personnel functions. 


3. Job Evaluation in Municipalities, by William R. Spriegel and E. Lan- 


ham. The results of a survey of formal job-evaluation programs in 28 
municipalities. 


4. Job Evaluation in Utility Companies, by William R. Spriegel and E. 
Lanham. Of 193 companies surveyed, 54 reported formal job-evaluation 
plans in operation; 63 others are currently installing programs or planning 
to install them. 

5. Community Relations in Texas Industry, by Stanley A. Arbingast, Al. 
E. Cudlipp, Jr., and Anne K. Schuler. This study, the first state-level sur- 
vey of managerial policy in reference to community relations, discusses the 


many aspects involved in maintaining favorable relations between the 
manufacturer and his community. 


Work in Progress 


1. A Survey of Retail Personnel Practices. The purpose of this study is 
to determine the personnel policies and practices in one area of business, 
the department store field, and to note any significant changes in practice 
which have occurred since a similar study was made in 1947. The survey is 
based upon confidential data supplied by 98 department stores, and is under 
the supervision of W. R. Spriegel, Dean of the College of Business Adminis- 
tration. 

2. Under the supervision of Miss Elizabeth Lanham, Associate Professor 
of Management, College of Business Administration, Miss Lola B. Dawkins 
is preparing a study of the comparison of salaries of men and women in 
higher-level positions in business, industry, and education. The study will 
be based upon a questionnaire survey of a selected group of banks, depart- 
ment stores, insurance companies, oil companies, manufacturers, and the 
members of the Association of American Universities. 


Future Research Projects 


1. A Study of the Organizational Planning Function in a Selected Group 
of Companies. This study will be carried out under the supervision of Joseph 
K. Bailey, Assistant Dean, College of Business Administration, The University 
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of Texas. It will be concerned primarily with determining the extent to which 
companies have established staff agencies for this «rganizational planning 
and the degree to which the function has evolved. 

2. A Study of Industrial Engineering Departments in Selected Companies. 
This project will study (a) the internal organization of the department; (b) 
the scope of activities carried on within such departments, and (c) the 
relationships of this department with other organizational elements. 


Purpuz UNIVERSITY 
OccUPATIONAL RESEARCH CENTER 


Joseph Tiffin, C. H. Lawshe, N. C. Kephart, and E. J. McCormick 


Testing and Selection 


1. Purdue Trade Information Test for Engine Lathe Operators. A paper 
and pencil test that has been validated on journeymen machinists. Directed 
by Dr. Joseph Tiffin. 

2. Test of Creativity. A test that can be used with various engineering 


and other employee groups as well as students. Directed by Dr. C. H. 
Lawshe. 


8. A Human Relations Inventory for Industrial Supervisors. This inven- 
tory is being constructed to measure the human relations skills possessed by 


present supervisors or men under consideration for a supervisory job. Directed 
by Dr. Joseph Tiffin. 


4. Sequential Item Analysis. This study of the development of a trade 
test found that only a very limited number of people need to be available 
for the try-out of a new test in order to develop a reliable and valid testing 
instrument if sequential analysis, a new method of item analysis, is used. 
Directed by Dr. Joseph Tiffin. 

5. Reading Test for Industrial Supervisors. This reading test, written 
in shop language, is in process of being developed. Directed by Dr. Joseph 
Tiffin. 

6. Reading Test for Industrial Employees. This test, which incorporates 
the use of safety signs as stimuli, is also in preparation. Directed by Dr. 
C. H. Lawshe. 

7. Non-language Mental Alertness Test. This test will be suitable for 
use with illiterate people and non-English speaking personnel. Directed by 
Dr. Joseph Tiffin. 

8. Predicting the Success of Engineering Students. From a study that 
compared various methods for combining test and biographical data, a pro- 
cedure has been devised for predicting the success of engineering students 
in the General Motors Institute. Directed by Dr. C. H. Lawshe. 

9. Validation of the College Deferment Test. In cooperation with Science 
Research Associates, an examination of the validity and internal consistency 
of this test is now in progress. Information will be obtained regarding the 


capabilities of students deferred to pursue work in science and other fields. 
Directed by Dr. H. H. Remmers. 


Attitudes 


1. Questionnaire Survey of Acceptance of Industrial Psychologists by 
Aircraft Personnel Executives. One hundred and sixty personnel men in the 
aircraft industry were sent a questionnaire concerning various phases of the 
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activities of industrial rsychologists. The results from a 62 per cent return 
showed that the industrial psychologist is boing given considerable acceptance 
by aircraft personnel executives. Directed by Dr. Joseph Tiffin. 

2. Twenty Item Attitude Scale. This scale, which is designed to measure 
attitudes toward the company, can be administered by mail, Limited norms 
are available for making comparisons from company to company. Directed 
by Dr. C. H. Lawshe. 

38. Employee Attitudes Toward the Foreman. This study of the influence 
of higher levels of management upon employee attitudes toward the foreman 
found that a greater variation in the measured attitudes existed among 


divisions of management than among foremen in a given division. Directed 
by Dr. C. H. Lawshe. 


4. Supervisors’ Awareness of Employee Attitudes. Two methods of 
measuring supervisors’ awareness of employee attitudes were compared. 
Supervisors indicated (1) the response which they thought each employee 
would give to questions related to various attitudes and (2) the response 
which they thought most of the employees would give to the same questions. 


The results demonstrated that both methods were equally accurate. Directed 
by Dr. E. J. McCormick. 


Job Analysis and Job Evaluation 


1. Check List of Specific Job Elements. With the cooperation of the Em- 
ployment Service of the U. S. Department of Labor, a check list is being 
prepared to analyze the interrelationships among specific job elements of a 
limited number of job families for evaluating the potential transferability of 
workers. Directed by Dr. E. J. McCormick. 

2. A Study of Job Interrelationships. Under a contract with the Employ- 
ment Service of the U. S. Department of Labor, a factor analysis was made 
of 44 worker-oriented job variables. Score “levels” for each of 7 identified 
factors were derived for each of 4,000 jobs. An analysis of the resulting 
patterns indicated that a large percentage of the jobs had similar job 
requirements. Directed by Dr. E. J. McCormick. 


Labor Economics 


1. Guaranteed Annual Wage. Some economic aspects of a guaranteed 
annual wage are being investigated. Directed by Professor W. V. Owen. 

2. Apprenticeship in the Electrical Contracting Industry. A review of 
some of the economic, educational, and trade union apprenticeship problems 
has been completed. Directed by Professor W. V. Owen. 

3. Professional Unionism. The interrelationships of various aspects of 
professional unionism are being examined. Directed by Professor W. V. Owen. 


Other Projects 


1. Analysis of Training Needs. A comprehensive analysis of the training 
needs of general foremen in a multi-plant, farm equipment manufacturing 
firm is in progress. Directed by Dr. C. H. Lawshe. 

2. Management Duties and Responsibilities. A comprehensive study of 
management duties and responsibilities in a paper boxboard firm will include 


such things as an analysis of the ways that different people perceive the job 
of foremen. Directed by Dr. C. H. Lawshe. 


3. Industrial Accidents. Through the cooperation of a manufacturing 
company, a study was made of the accident rates of employees in three 
departments where there was reasonable evidence that the employees were 
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subjected to similar accident liabilities. Analysis of the accident frequencies 
for odd vs. even weeks of work revealed that the employees tended to muain- 
tain consistent accident rates. Directed by Dr. E. J. McCormick. 


Tue Jouns Hopxins UNIvErsITy 
DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 
Professor G. Herberton Evans, Jr., Chairman 


Project Recently Completed 


The Labor Force and Economie Change. This book by Clarence D. Long, 
Professor of Political Economy, is a comprehensive study of labor supply in 
relation to changing income. Labor-force participation rates by age, sex, rural- 
urban distribution, etc., are presented, including secular, cyclical, seasonal, 
and wartime patterns of change. The labor-force participation rates of cer- 
tain sectors of the population (e.g., adult females) are seen to change, but 
the net effect is an over-all invariant relationship between the labor force and 
population of a given country, despite significant variation in income over 
time and between different areas of the same country at the same time. 


Major attention is given to analysis and interpretation of the indicated rela- 
tionships. 


Work in Progress 


1. Professor Long is currently at work on a study of wages in the period 
1860-1890. Concern is with the trend of wage rates and with their relationship 
to living costs, to the price of labor’s product (where direct), and to the price 
of the principal materials used by labor. The author is also studying the be- 
havior of wages in the major and minor economic contractions of the period, 
and hopes to cover differential wages for skilled and unskilled labor in given 
enterprises, and the question of regional differentials and geographic mobility 
in relation to transportation growth and the pattern of immigration. 

2. The Development of American Thought Regarding Unionism and In- 
dustrial Relations, by Mark Perlman, Assistant Professor of Political 
Economy. A study of the period from 1875 to the New Deal. 

8. The Labor Force and Population of the U.S.S.R., by Warren W. Eason, 
Lecturer in Political Economy. This study presents for the first time a com- 
prehensive measure of the Soviet labor force by age and sex, its relation to 
the population, and its distribution by major economic sectors. Trends begin- 
ning with 1900 are considered, but the emphasis of the study is on the transi- 
tional period of the five-year plans, up to World War II, during the years when 
the industrialization program was instituted and agriculture collectivized. 
Selected comparisons with the United States are made. 


University oF BUFFALO 
DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
Joseph Shister, Chairman 


Projects Recently Completed 


1. Politics, Policy Making, and the NLRB, by Clyde W. Summers. An analy- 
sis of the trends in the policy decisions made by the National Labor Relations 
Board. Syracuse Law Review, Fall, 1954. 
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2. White-Collar Unions Are Different, by George Strauss. An analysis of 
the basic differences and similarities between white-collar unions and produc- 
tion unions. Harvard Business Review, Sept.-Oct. 1954. 

8. Trends and Issues in Collective Bargaining: Looking Around, by Joseph 
Shister. An analysis of the basic problems in collective bargaining and union- 
ism as reflected in the more important literature. Harvard Business Review, 
March-April 1954. 

4. The CIO Industry Council Plan, by Merton W. Ertell. An examination 
of the nature of the Industry Council Plan with an eye to determining its 


impact on the economy, on unions, and on managerial freedom. To be pub- 
lished shortly. 


Work in Progress 


1. The Impact of Social Security Act on Consumer Spending, by Arthur 
Butler. An economic analysis of the effects of the Social Security Act on 
consumption patterns. 


2. The Protection of the Rights of the Individual Worker Under Union- 
ism and Collective Bargaining in Sweden, by Clyde W. Summers. A field 
study. 

3. Human Relations Problems Confronting the Working Supervisor, by 
George Strauss. A study of the changing role of the working supervisor with 
particular emphasis on his relationship to the college-trained foreman. 

4. Trends in American Unionism, by Joseph Shister. An analysis of some 
of the newer trends in American unionism in the social and political sphere. 


MicHicAN State CoLiLeGE 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 


Work in Progress 


1. A study of the role of the Michigan Employment Security Commission 
in assisting in the vocational rehabilitation of workers suffering disability from 
industrial accidents, by Maurice C. Benewitz, Lecturer in Economics, and 
William H. Knowles, Assistant Professor in Economics. Among the study’s 
objectives are: (a) To ascertain what agencies were used by disabled work- 
ers to find employment after recovery; (b) to analyze work histories of the 
disabled workers who drew weekly benefits; and (c) to compare work histories 
of those suffering industrial accidents with work histories of those who were 
unemployed for other reasons. The study is being jointly sponsored by the 
Bureau of Business Research of Michigan State College, the Michigan Work- 


men’s Compensation Commission, and the Michigan Employment Security 
Commission. 


2. Classification, summary, and conclusions by Professor William E. 
Knowles of his study of the social, economic and political environment in 
which trade unionism has developed in the British West Indies. 

8. A study of state right-to-work laws, and their effects (if any) on union 
membership, wage rates, and location of industry is being undertaken by 
Maurice C. Benewitz. 

4. D. E. McFarland, Assistant Professor of Management in the Division 
of Business, School of Business and Public Service, is continuing his study 
of administrative and organizational relationships of the industrial relations 
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director in the business enterprise. Library research has neared completion 
with the assistance of two graduate students, Mr. Marvin Suits and Mr. 
Matthew Maxon. Professor McFarland is continuing intensive field studies 
among a number of top industrial relations executives in several manufac- 
turing companies and public utilities. Several articles are in preparation and 
a research monograph is in the early stages of planning. 

5. Eugene E. Jennings, Associate Professor of Management, is engaged in 
@ company-sponsored investigation of environment factors influencing 
critical thinking among executives. He is also preparing a manuscript en- 
titled Principles of Group Training and has started work on a book with the 
tentative title, Principles of Human and Social Relations. 


DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY 


Projects Recently Completed 

1. General vs. situational approach in measuring employee perception of 
employee needs. This study repeated rather closely a study by Haine and 
Gottsdanker (reported in PERSONNEL, May, 1951). It confirmed, in part, cer- 
tain of the rather inclusive generalizations which that study made about the 
nature of employee psychological needs. A comparison between content analy- 
sis and ranking methods of measuring employee needs indicated that these 
two methods do not give completely comparable results. 

2. Among other recently completed studies are: (1) The validity of meas- 
ures of job satisfaction; (2) the relationship between job satisfaction and 
ability to empathize with fellow workers and subordinates; and (3) person- 
ality variables in job satisfaction. 


Work in Progress 


Measured supervisory performance. This study is concerned primarily 
with further developing an objective method of analyzing the supervisor’s job 
through randomized observations of actual supervisory behavior. Differences 
between supervisory behavior at first- and second-levels are to be worked out. 
Also to be determined are the effects of various patterns of first- and second- 
level supervisory behavior on employee attitudes and morale. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF MANAGEMENT 


John F. Mee, Chairman 


Projects Recently Completed 


1. Cases and Problems in Personnel and Industrial Relations, by Edgar 
G. Williams and John F. Mee. This book is designed to supplement class 
lectures at the undergradute level. 


2. Cases in Branch Plant Personnel Administration. These case studies 
of problems in the operation of decentralized branch plant personnel depart- 
ments, carried out by Professor Robert H. Cojeen under the direction of 
Professor Keith Davis, show difficult problems of control and communication. 
Two detailed cases were published by the Bureau of Business Research, 
Indiana University, in March, 1955. 


8. The Use of Corporate Financial Statements and Related Data by 
Organized Labor, by Professor Wilbur F. Pillsbury. Directed by Professor 
A. L. Prickett (Department of Accounting). This detailed study was based 
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upon interviews with research directors of 42 large, influential unions. Data 
were obtained by correspondence and questionnaires from 30 others. Specific 
conclusions are drawn which should be useful both to managers who are 
responsible for union negotiations and to union leaders. 

4. What You Should Know About Administrative Communication, by Pro- 
fessor Keith Davis. This pamphlet is designed for use in management train- 
ing programs and foremen’s reading lists. It is based upon the author’s 
field work in communication and upon materials and presentations which he 
has used in large-company executive development programs. 


5. A study of the impact of the National War Labor Board (World War 
II) on management theory and practice, by Professor Paul V. Grambsch. 
Directed by Professor Keith Davis. Conclusions include: (1) The influence 
of the NWLB on general wage structure was considerable; (2) its influence 
on company wage policy was more limited; (3) it was a major cause of the 
development of job evaluation, sound wage administration practices, satis- 
factory grievance procedures, and arbitration of the meaning of labor 
contracts; (4) it encouraged long-run development of pattern bargaining 
and fringe benefits; and (5) it helped standardize industrial relations tech- 
nology and develop the field professionally. 


6. The influence of collective bargaining on worker restriction of output in 
the Ohio rubber industry, by Professor Frank L. Simonetti. Directed by Pro- 
fessor Keith Davis. This project was based upon field interviews and case 
studies. Conclusions include: (1) restriction of work is a widespread, grave 
problem, but it has been largely ignored in bargaining because unions show 
unwillingness to discuss it or take positive measures about it; (2) restriction 
practices do not result from fear of physical overwork, but from social reasons; 
(3) restriction varies on different operations and on different shifts of the 
same operation; (4) the motivation to work of many workers is being 
thwarted; (5) management has developed several effective practices which 
improve cooperation and discourage restriction of work. 


Work in Progress 


Recruitment and training problems of new industry in the South, by Pro- 
fessor Costic Roman. Directed by Professor Keith Davis. This study is based 
on case problem research. Tentative organization of data shows that even 
large, multi-plant companies make little preparation for their recruitment and 
training problems in new plants. 


DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 
DIVISION OF ECONOMIC RESEARCH 
C. Lawrence Christenson, Director 


Work in Progress 


1. Analytical studies of the American coal mining industry are being 
conducted by C. Lawrence Christenson, Professor of Economics. The most re- 
cently completed segment appeared as an article in the American Economic 
Review for March, 1955 entitled “The Impact of Labor Disputes Upon Coal 
Consumption.” Professor Christenson is continuing with further studies of 
production, markets and labor relations in the coal industry. 


2. A preliminary study, Labor in Indiana, is being carried out by Fred 
Witney, Associate Professor of Economics, and William G. Scott, Faculty 
Lecturer in Management. The study will describe the extent and character 
of the union movement in Indiana; patterns of collective bargaining and labor 
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relations; and the character and impact of state laws bearing upon union- 
management relations. 

8. A study tentatively entitled Powers Hapgood and the American Labor 
Movement has been initiated by Taulman A. Miller, Associate Professor of 


Economics. The studyis based in large part on a manuscript collection in the 
Indiana University Library. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
INSTITUTE OF LABOR ECONOMICS 


William S. Hopkins, Director 
Projects Recently Completed 


1. “The Guaranteed Annual Wage,” by P. W. Cartwright, was published 
in Pacific Northwest Industry, June, 1954. This is a study of the effects of 
GAW on the individual firm, comparing the problems facing those firms which 
can stabilize employment with the problems of those which cannot. 

2. “Health and Welfare Plans in Negotiated Agreements,” by P. W. Cart- 
wright, J. B. Gillingham, and W. S. Hopkins, was published in Personnel 
Journal, February, 1955. This summarizes the findings of a research study in 


the Pacific Northwest, describes current conditions, and analyzes problems in 
the field. 


Work in Progress 


1. Guaranteed Wages as a Transfer Problem. An analytic study of the 
transfer problem arising from the reserve-financed plan of GAW. By P. W. 


Cartwright. 
2. Measures of Unemployment. A study of current methods of measuring 
unemployment, and suggestions for improvement. By R. J. Lampman. 


8. Collective Bargaining in Atomic Energy Construction. A comprehensive, 
large-scale study. throughout the plants of the AEC. By K. M. McCaffree. 


4. Policies of Employers’ Associations. A study of nation-wide develop- 


ments, with some concentration on the area of the Pacific Coast. By D. C. 
North. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
John P. Troxell, Director 


Projects Recently Completed 


1. Improving the Job Performance of Maintenance Supervisors within the 
Strategic Air Command. This research study, under the direction of Ralph 
M. Stogdill, Thomas W. Harrell, and John P. Troxell, was conducted under 
contract with the Crew Research Laboratory, Air Force Personnel and Train- 
ing Research Center. The study is unclassified, but the results have not yet 
been made public. 

2. Elements in Job Satisfaction. The findings of this study of attitudes 
among different occupational and status groups by John P. Troxell were re- 
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ported in an article in PERSONNEL, November, 1954. The research was based on 
the results of 7(5 carefully structured interviews with a random sampie of 
householders in four census tracts in San Francisco selected to provide four 
different blends of economic position. 


Work in Progress 


The Long-Term Contract in Labor-Management Relations. A study by 
Edward Reighard under this title was published by the Division of Industrial 
Relations, Stanford University, in the fall of 1954. The report was based 
upon interviews and correspondence with 80 representatives of unions and 
employers and summarized the current thinking in contract duration negotia- 
tions. The study is continuing and it is anticipated that a supplementary 
report will be issued in the fall of 1955 after some of the major long-term 
contracts have expired. The negotiations for their renewal will be examined 
and alterations in the duration of the new contracts will be noted. 


THe PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
BUREAU OF BUSINESS RESEARCH 
Earl P. Strong, Director 
Work in Progress 
1. Employee Personnel Practices in Colleges and Universities. By Henry 


Haranin. Based on a survey completed under the sponsorship of the College 
and University Personnel Association. 


2. The Shamokin Plan. By Raymond Lauer. A study of the attempts of a 
community to provide employment for displaced workers. 

8. Arbitration of Labor Disputes: An Economic Appraisal. By David Le 
Sourd. 

4. The Federal-State Jurisdiction Problem in Labor Relations: The Penn- 
sylvania Experience. By Alice Warne. 
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Readers’ Reprint Service 





As a service to readers, AMA regularly reprints in pamphlet form articles from 
PERSONNEL and other Association publications for which there is popular demand. Many 
companies have found the reprints listed below of special value for training purposes and 
for distribution among supervisory, executive, and personnel staffs. 


Prices shown are for single copies. Special quantity rates are available on request. 


To help us handle your order expeditiously and reduce bookkeeping, please cooperate 
by sending remittances with orders under $5.00. Remittances for New York City orders 


should include sales tax. 


Orders should be addressed tc: Readers’ Reprint Service, American Management 
Association, 1515 Broadway, Times Square, New York 36, N. Y. 


General 


THE TEN oo ~ PRINCIPLES OF SOUND HUMAN 
RELATIONS. By E. H. van Delden. Helps you 
improve employee morale, heighten job 30c 
Gareens ALONG ON <a JOB. By H. A. Bols. 
commonsense guide to = work relations—recom- 
oat for both supervisors and employees. 
THE MORALE FUNCTION OF THE EXECUTIVE. By 
L. H. Kurtz. en ae Se 
and enthusiastic leadership. 


DO YOU KNOW HOW TO LISTEN? By Lydia pis 
How to improve one of the most neglected skills of 
communication. 


Supervision 


AN OUTLINE OF THE SUPERVISOR’S JOB. By J. 
M. Pfiffner. A pioneer attempt to map out the fore- 
man’s job. 40c 
INTRODUCING THE NEW EMPLOYEE. By F. G. 
Schmidt. Specific methods for conveying the 
“first impression.” 

BUILDING A DEMOCRATIC WORK GROUP. By L. 
P. Bradford and R. Lippitt. A positive 8-point 
plan for encouraging employee participation. 40c 


PRINCIPLES OF DISCIPLINING. By F. A. Magoun. 
How constructive disciplinary action produces results. 


A PATTERN FOR IMPROVED SUPERVISORY LEADER- 
SHIP. By J. a Phfiner- the newly emerg- 
ing patterns of effective supervisory leadership. 40c 


DEVELOPING ee, By G. D. anny oP Outlines 
seven prerequisites for developing a happy and produc- 
tive tare werkiuren. 40c 


Training Aids 
A GUIDE TO SUCCESSFUL CONFERENCE LEADER- 
SHIP. Tested principles for the effective conduct of 
planned group 
TRAINING UNDERSTUDIES. A supervisory guide 
the best approaches to training replacements or 
stitutes. 
ROLE-PLAYING IN SUPERVISORY TRAINING. B 
L. P. Bradford and R. Lippitt. 

as an in supervisory 

WHAT'S YOUR MANAGEMENT I. Q.? Compiled 
H. Woolley. & self-test to reveal the strong 

of your managerial knowledge. 


SELF -ARALVESS QUIZ FOR SUPERVISORS AN 
ECUTIVES. By R. Hersey. A test to review 
ledge of basic functions. 


Communication 


oo MUST SPEAK UP! By Tom Wolff. States 

case for direct communication from leaders to 
ete if the company is really to “get across” to 
its workers. 40c 


ARE YOU GETTING ACROSS TO YOUR WORKERS? 
By Tom Wolff. Practical advice for the supervisor for 
improving face-to-face communications. 40c 


COUNSELING ase AFTER MERIT RATING 
OR EVALUATION. By E. G. Planty and C. 

Efferson. Practical suggestions for getting the most out 
of executive and supervisory rating through counseling 
for improvement. 40c 


HOW TO SELL YOUR EMPLOYEE COMMUNICATIONS. 
By David Emery. Outlines a five-step approach to 
better communications. 40c 


A NEW LOOK AT MANAGEMENT COMMUNICATION. 
By Frank E. Fischer. A re-evaluation of the prob- 
lem of communicating effectively with employees. 40c 


TEN COMMANDMENTS OF GOOD COMMUNICATION. 
Designed to help every member of management improve 
his communicating skills. Attractively printed in two 
= in a 9%%-by-12%-inch format suitable for ~ 


Safety 


TEN COMMANDMENTS OF SAFETY FOR SUPERVI- 
SORS. Basic safety rules to help supervisors and fore- 
men lead their men into working safely. Attractively 
printed in maroon and grey in a 9-by-12-inch format 
suitable for framing or desk use. 35c 


Industrial Relations Administration 


WHAT IS YOUR INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS I. Q.? By 
R. Hersey and E. F. Jars. A self-test for reviewing 
knowledge of industrial relations principles and 4 
tices. 


THE PROFILE METHOD OF HIGH-LEVEL JOB EVAL- 
UATION. By E. N. Hay and D. Purves. A de- 
scription of one of the newer systems of executive > 
evaluation. 


ARBITRATION UNDER THE LABOR CONTRACT—ITS 
NATURE, FUNCTION, AND USE. By J. J. Justin. 
How to use arbitration most effectively. 75¢ 








On December 15, 1955, AMA will publish 


Effective Communieation on the Job 


A Guide to Employee Communication for 
Supervisors and Executives 


Edited by M. J. Dooher and Vivienne Marquis 


Includes: 


DEVELOPING TWO-WAY 
COMMUNICATION 


GIVING ORDERS 
THAT GET RESULTS 


HANDLING GRIEVANCES 
AND COMPLAINTS 


GETTING BETTER RESULTS 
FROM INTERVIEWS 


HOLDING PRODUCTIVE MEETINGS 
AND CONFERENCES 


MAKING RUMORS WORK FOR YOU 


COUNSELING ON 
JOB PERFORMANCE 


KEEPING WORKERS 
“SAFETY-MINDED” 


REPORTING TO 
UPPER MANAGEMENT 


And special material on: 


IMPROVING THE 
LANGUAGE OF COMMUNICATION 


HOW TO INSTRUCT 
SELLING YOUR COMMUNICATIONS 


MANAGEMENT'S STAKE 
IN COMMUNICATION 





Eighty per cent of your supervisor’s time— 
and your own time—is spent in communication, 
in translating ideas and decisions into action. 
Have you analyzed the effectiveness of your 
on-the-job communications? The cost of com- 


municating? 


AMA’s new handbook is the first comprehen- 
sive guide to the techniques and principles of 
successful employee ication. It is a basic 
guide for executives and supervisors concerned 
with increasing their operating efficiency through 











effective ication. It provides. practical, 
detailed information on crucial ications 
problems. 


EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION ON THE JOB 
is required reading for managers on all levels. 
Every supervisor will benefit from its complete 
analysis of management ication, and 
from the many practical examples of successful 
techniques used in leading companies. 





This handbook is designed to give you and 
your staff the background—and the specific 
information—you need for understanding and 
solving your employee communications prob- 
lems. Reserve copies now—at the special pre- 
publication price—for every member of your 
management team. 


Approx. 280 pages. Cloth. 


SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER 
By ordering your copies of EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION ON THE JOB before December 15, 1955, you 
con take advantage of AMA's special pre-publication offer: Single copy, only $4.00 (AMA members: 
$3.00). After December 15, the single copy price will be $4.75 (AMA members: $4.00). Quantity 


orders received before December 15 will receive an additi 1 di 





t on the pre-publication price. 


Order from DEPARTMENT MN, AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, 1515 Broadway, Times 


Square, New York 36, N. Y. 
AMA wil 
.00 uld be accompanied by remittance. 


| pay normal postage and handling charges on all orders accompanied by check or money order. Orders under 
sho Orders of $5.00 or more, unless accompanied by remittance, will be billed 


postage and handling charges. Add 3% sales tax for orders to be delivered in New York City. 














